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Week Ending Friday, April 13, 1984 


United States Foreign Policy 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 7, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Yesterday I spoke here in Washington 
about America’s foreign policy challenges 
and what we’re doing to meet them. Well, 
I'd like to continue talking about those chal- 
lenges today. 

All Americans long for a safer world in 
which individual rights are respected and 
precious values flourish. But we’re also real- 
istic. We know we live in a troubled world 
and that we have global responsibilities. 
Our industries depend on energy and min- 
erals from distant lands. Our prosperity re- 
quires a sound financial system and markets 
open to our goods. And our security is 
linked with the security of our allies and 
trading partners. 

When I took office, we faced the greatest 
foreign policy challenges since World War 
II. Challenge number one was reducing the 
risk of nuclear war. Second, we had to try 
to help bring greater stability to regions rid- 
dled by terrorism and revolutionary vio- 
lence that threatened our interests and, ul- 
timately, our security. Third, we had to deal 
with an international economy that was 
crippled by soaring inflation rates, low 
growth, and predictions of an imminent 
global depression. Finally, we had to restore 
bipartisan support for a foreign policy that 
would meet our responsibilities. 

How is America meeting her foreign 
policy challenges today? Well, much better. 
We’ve regained our strength and confi- 
dence. We’re a leader again for peace and 
progress. 

Reducing the risk of nuclear war means 
maintaining a secure military balance and 
pursuing every opportunity to reduce 
weapons by agreement. Today, America is 
safer because our defenses are stronger. 
We’re offering the most sweeping arms con- 
trol proposals in history, from reducing nu- 
clear arms to banning chemical weapons. 


Does the new Soviet leadership truly 
want to reach agreements that can make 
the world safer? Well, they'll never con- 
vince the world they’re sincere with harsh 
rhetoric and walk-outs. We do know they 
respect strength. And in time, we should 
expect that they will return to the negotiat- 
ing table where all of us hope and pray that 
a safer world can be secured. 

Our second challenge, peacemaking in 
troubled regions, has demanded a new di- 
rection. We're trying to bring all our 
strengths to bear. Economic aid alone won’t 
stop Soviet-sponsored guerrillas, and indi- 
vidual rights aren’t secure without peace. 
We need all the tools we have—diplomatic 
mediation, economic help, security assist- 
ance, and promotion of democratic re- 
forms—to address complex regional prob- 
lems. The recent Presidential elections in El 
Salvador probably couldn’t have been held 
if we’d followed any other approach. And 
for democracy to have a chance in the 
future, the Congress must pass the plan 
we’ve proposed, which follows the recom- 
mendations made by the National Biparti- 
san Commission on Central America. 

Our third challenge, expanding opportu- 
nities for economic development and per- 
sonal freedom, is also being met. America’s 
powerful expansion is pulling the interna- 
tional economy forward. As we buy more 
from our friends, they buy more from us. 
Jobs, income, and opportunities increase for 
all. We’ve developed creative initiatives to 
spark private enterprise in the Caribbean. 
We're expanding our economic relation- 
ships with the growing nations of the Pacif- 
ic Basin. And we’re shoring up the interna- 
tional financial system. 

You hear about the economic upturn. You 
don’t hear enough about the democratic 
upturn. Ten years ago, fewer than half the 
people of Latin America and the Caribbean 
lived in democracies or countries embarked 
on a democratic transition. Today, 90 per- 
cent of the people do. The tide of the 
future is a freedom tide. 
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Finally, our fourth challenge, restoring 
bipartisan consensus to our foreign policy is 
urgently needed. The Congress has given 
itself many new powers in foreign policy. 
Over 100 separate restrictions on executive 
authority were enacted in the 1970’s, but 
the Congress hasn’t yet accepted an equal 
sense of responsibility. We’ve had some suc- 
cesses in bipartisanship. The Scowcroft com- 
mission helped create a consensus on arms 
control policy, and the bipartisan Kissinger 
commission gave us a comprehensive set of 
recommendations on Central America. But 
we must go beyond recommendations to 
action. I applaud the Senate’s approval this 
week of emergency security assistance to El 
Salvador, and I hope the House will give its 
approval. When we develop a problem-solv- 
ing plan to help build a safer world and a 
better world, there must be no Republicans 
or Democrats, just Americans pulling to- 
gether. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


NCAA Basketball Champions 





Remarks on Meeting With the Georgetown 
University Hoyas. April 7, 1984 





The President. Coach Thompson and 
members of the Hoyas, welcome to the 
White House, and congratulations on a 
magnificent job. 

I know your victory Monday night repre- 
sents not just a single effort, but is the 
result of countless hours of conditioning, 
training, and practicing by each of you indi- 
vidually, all of which is part of making a 
truly great team. 

You're the first team from the northeast 
to win the NCAA championship in 30 years, 
and you have every reason to be proud, as I 
know you must be. You came close 2 years 
ago. Now, you’ve made it. And we're all 
happy for you and, I think, understand a 
little of how you all must feel. 

I'd like to congratulate Pat Ewing, as 
tournament and Big East Conference Most 
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Valuable Player. You had a great season, 
Pat, and you know you and all your team- 
mates are going to remember this for the 
rest of your lives. 

And, Coach, you not only put together 
and directed a fine team, but you’ve 
watched out in the long run for the inter- 
ests, the true interests of these young men. 
I think they'll remember you for a long 
time, and they'll be most grateful as the 
years go by. 

During your time at Georgetown in 
coaching, the overwhelming majority of 
your players have graduated, which is also 
something of a record in intercollegiate ath- 
letics in these days. But it also says some- 
thing about the coach’s priorities. 

Now, I understand there’s been some 
criticism, Coach Thompson, that maybe 
your coaching was a little too stringent or 
almost military. I wouldn’t let that bother 
me at all. It’s results that pay off and cer- 
tainly this has been a result. 

You’ve won the title. You’ve never let— 
and this, I think, is vitally important, as 
much so as the titlke—you have never let 
these young men forget that there is some- 
thing more important for their being at 
Georgetown than basketball. And that isn’t 
always true. 

So, again, just a hearty “well done” from 
all of us. And I think all of us feel a great 
pride in what you’ve accomplished. 

And now Id like to—well, Coach? 


Mr. Thompson. Mr. President, certainly 
we do appreciate you taking the time in 
your busy schedule to honor us. And I’ve 
got to say that that’s got to be one of the 
highlights in these young men’s lives, to 
have an opportunity to meet you. 

And Id just like to say if the worst thing 
that could ever be said about us is that 
we're military, I feel very honored. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And I do want to give you a little token 
so that you can remember our team, and I 
also have a shirt. It should have “Hoya 
Paranoia” on it, because that’s what they 
called us all year. But I’d like to give you 
this shirt to make you our official member. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Coach 
John Thompson presented the President 
with a shirt and a basketball which was 
autographed by members of the team. 


Death of Senator Frank Church 





Statement by the President. April 7, 1984 





Nancy and I were saddened today to 
learn of the death of former Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho. Senator Church served his 
nation with distinction and dedication. His 
abiding interest in foreign policy made an 
important intellectual contribution to our 
country. We send our sympathy to his 
family and friends. 


Ford’s Theatre Benefit Gala and the 
Lincoln Medal Award 





Remarks at the Gala and the Presentation 
Ceremony. April 8, 1984 





The President. Nancy and I are honored 
to be here tonight. And I know I speak for 
everyone in the audience when I thank Bill 
Schustik, the playwright, for the play, and 
the entire cast of “On Shiloh Hill” for that 
magnificent performance. 

Ford’s Theatre opened in 1863. I wasn’t 
here at that point but—{/aughter|—but it 
was a year when most Americans were 
farmers, and people still sang folk songs like 
“Shoofly.” The street outside was a dirt 
road, and America was locked in a Civil 
War that ravaged thousands of acres and 
tens of thousands of lives. In one titanic 
struggle that gave tonight’s play its name, 
the Battle of Shiloh, more than 20,000 sol- 
diers were cut down. 

Few burdens can compare with those 
that were borne by the men and women 


who lived in this city during those bitter 
years. And yet even then, Washingtonians 
could gather at Ford’s Theatre as we've 
gathered tonight to see the latest play, to 
enjoy relief from the troubles of the day. 
Congressmen, Senators, Mr. Lincoln, him- 
self, found their duties easier because they 
could seek an evening of entertainment at 
Ford’s. 

This theater demonstrated during the 
years that whatever events demand the Na- 
tion’s attention, the arts must always have 
their place. Today Ford’s Theatre is still 
giving Americans uplift and inspiration. 
And in keeping Ford’s an active, vibrant 
institution, all of you testify to the impor- 
tance of remembering our own history and 
witness the central place of the arts in our 
lives and set a fine example of the kind of 
private support that we’ve given in this 
country to such rich—given it such a rich 
cultural life. 

Hundreds of people deserve thanks, as 
you were told. But as executive producer of 
Ford’s, Frankie Hewitt, of course, played 
the central role in making possible this 
wonderful evening and every evening in 
this theater. 

Then there are the board of governors, 
the sponsors, the patrons, and the contribu- 
tors. But tonight does belong to one woman 
who has given of herself to Ford’s, to the 
city, and to everyone fortunate enough to 
know her—Mildred O’Neill. 

Now, Mildred, you may have suspected 
now and then that from time to time your 
husband and I find something about which 
we disagree. [Laughter] But there is one 
thing that we sure agree on—he’s lucky, 
mighty lucky, to be the man in your life. 
On behalf of everybody with whom you 
work, your work for this grand, old theatre 
has meant so much, Millie, that we all thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts. 

And now, the lady—the man whose life 
I’m lucky to be in—{laughter}—has a word 
to say. 

Nancy? 
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Mrs. Reagan. Thank you, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

It’s always such a special pleasure to be in 
Ford’s Theatre, and tonight I feel doubly 
honored to have the privilege of giving. a 
unique award to a wonderful lady. Millie 
O’Neill, as most of us know, moved to 
Washington permanently when her hus- 
band was elected as Speaker of the House. 
Ford’s Theatre was the first organization 
she became involved with in our Nation’s 
Capital, and 7 years later she’s been unani- 
mously chosen to receive the Lincoln Medal 
for her generous support of the Theatre. 

It would be impossible to tell you every- 
thing that Millie has done for Ford’s, but I 
do want to make special mention of her 
help in raising almost $4 million for the 
Theatre over the last 5 years. 

On behalf of the board of trustees of 
Ford’s Theatre and everyone who applauds 
the live theater program at Ford’s, I’m hon- 
ored to present the Lincoln Medal to Mrs. 
Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 

Mrs. O’Neill. Thank you, Nancy, very 
much. And Mr. President, I want to thank 
you so much for sharing your very precious 
time with Ford’s Theatre to make our gala 
so successful. Thank you. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you. [Laughter] 

I'm delighted to receive this award and 
be included in the very prestigious group 
who have been honorees before me. I am 
just delighted. But I have said many times 
before that anything that I have done for 
Ford’s Theatre has been a labor of love. I’ve 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

There aren’t enough medals around for 
everyone that should be awarded. I would 
like to share this and accept it in the name 
of all the very wonderful men and women 
who have performed here at the galas, and 
also to the wonderful friends of Ford’s who 
have been so very generous and gracious 
when I came begging—and I came begging 
very often. 

I thank you all, and I’m truly very grate- 
fully yours. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. at 
the theater following the performance and 
remarks by Frankie Hewitt. 
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National Mental Health Counselors 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5174. April 8, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Mental health counselors use special 
counseling skills and understanding of 
human development to help their fellow 
Americans cope with problems of adjust- 
ment, the pain of illness, and the stresses of 
life. They provide 50 percent of the mental 
health services delivered in this country, 
working with the chronically mentally ill, 
the depressed, the anxious, the abused, and 
others, who, through no fault of their own, 
cannot fully meet their daily obligations or 
experience life’s pleasures. 

Through a variety of techniques, mental 
health counselors assist people to attain self- 
understanding and skills needed to solve 
problems, make decisions, and successfully 
deal with others in an increasingly complex 
world. Mental health counselors work in 
hospitals, community agencies, clinics, and 
the private practice sector and with all 
types of health professionals, applying the 
expertise gained through their many years 
of education and training. 

In recognition of the important services 
that these counselors perform for others to 
save lives and reduce suffering, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 203, has 
designated the week beginning April 8, 
1984, as National Mental Health Counselors 
Week and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
8, 1984, as National Mental Health Counsel- 
ors Week. I call upon health care profes- 
sionals, educators, the media, individuals, 
and public and private organizations con- 
cerned with mental health to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:09 p.m., April 9, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 9. 


Law Day U.S.A., 1984 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 5175. 
April 9, 1984 





Today’s ceremonies mark the 27th year 
that we’ve set aside May Ist as Law Day, a 
day to reflect on and give thanks for a con- 
stitutional system that has, just as its Fram- 
ers dreamed, secured the blessings of liber- 
ty through the rule of law. And so I’m de- 
lighted that we could be joined today by so 
many who represent that continuing tradi- 


tion of law and liberty—Chief Justice 


Burger, the Attorney General, Senator 
Thurmond, and Director Webster, distin- 
guished members of the judiciary, the presi- 
dents of the American Bar Association, the 
National Bar Association, the Federal Bar 
Association, and the other distinguished 
representatives of our legal profession, 
present for these Law Day proclamation 
ceremonies. 

The theme of this year’s Law Day observ- 
ance is a simple phrase, but one that goes to 
the heart of a philosophy that has kept us 
both strong and free: “Law Makes Freedom 
Work.” Our Founding Fathers knew that 
law and freedom must be linked if both 
were to survive, and they knew, as the 
proclamation I’m about to sign states, that 
without law there can be no freedom, only 
chaos and disorder. And without freedom, 
law is but a cynical veneer for injustice and 
oppression. 

In too many countries around the globe 
today the truth of that warning is all too 
evident. In America on May Ist, free men 


and women will commemorate Law Day, 
celebrating a two-century-old partnership 
between law and liberty. But in those other 
lands men and women will be summoned: 
to state-sponsored commemorations of May 
Day—sad and artificial celebrations of a rev- 
olution that enslaved the very people it 
promised to liberate. 

In these nations, as in ours, one can find 
constitutions and written guarantees of fun- 
damental rights. But the freedom that 
would bring these guarantees to life is sys- 
tematically denied. 

I, some time ago, was interested and took 
it upon myself to read some of those consti- 
tutions I’ve just referred to. And I saw 
phrases very similar to the same phrases in 
ours regarding the fundamental rights. But 
there was one subtle difference. It might 
seem small, but it told the whole story. All 
of those other constitutions said these were 
the rights that the government was grant- 
ing to the people, and our Constitution says 
these are the things that the people will 
grant to the government. 

We in the United States have been 
blessed to live in a land where law and 
freedom are found not simply in a Constitu- 
tion and a Bill of Rights, but in our daily 
lives. This is cause not for complacency and 
self-congratulation, but for profound grati- 
tude—a gratitude that’s best expressed in 
the lives of responsible citizenship. 

In particular, those of us who are gath- 
ered here today in this historic place have a 
special responsibility as leaders of our gov- 
ernment and our legal profession to be 
worthy of the citizens we serve. To the 
degree that we're faithful to this trust 
through lives marked by public virtue and 
personal honor, so, too, will we be worthy 
of the precious gifts of law and freedom 
that are the unique heritage we celebrate 
as Americans this Law Day. 

And having said that, I will now sign the 
proclamation. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 
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Law Day U.S.A., 1984 





Proclamation 5175. April 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


May 1, 1984 is Law Day U.S.A., a time to 
affirm the essential role of the rule of law in 
the development and preservation of our 
free society. 

This year’s Law Day theme, “Law Makes 
Freedom Work,” captures the essence of 
our heritage as a Republic. Our unique ex- 
perience demonstrates that law and free- 
dom must be indivisible partners. For with- 
out law, there can be no freedom, only 
chaos and disorder; and without freedom, 
law is but a cynical veneer for injustice and 
oppression. 

The guarantees of freedom embodied in 
our Constitution and the Bill of Rights are a 
continuing legacy, enhancing the lives of 
our citizens and serving as an inspiration to 
people around the world. One of our Na- 
tion’s strongest principles is that voluntary 
adherence to the rule of law expands, 
rather than limits, the opportunities for 
freedom. 

For twenty-seven years, we have set aside 
this day as a time for reflection upon and 
celebration of the vital bond between liber- 
ty and the rule of law that gives life to our 
national goals and ideals. It is also an oppor- 
tunity for all Americans to improve their 
understanding and appreciation of the con- 
tribution law makes to the preservation of 
freedom. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with Public Law 87-20 of 
April 7, 1961, do hereby proclaim Tuesday, 
May 1, 1984 as Law Day U‘S.A. I urge the 
people of the United States to use this occa- 
sion to renew their commitment to the rule 
of law and to reaffirm our dedication to the 
partnership of law and liberty. I also urge 
the legal profession, schools, civic, service 
and fraternal organizations, public bodies, 
libraries, the courts, the communications 
media, business, the clergy, and all interest- 
ed individuals and organizations to join in 
efforts to focus attention on the need for 
the rule of law. I also call upon all public 
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officials to display the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings open on 
Law Day, May 1, 1984. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., April 10, 1984] 


National Teacher of the Year 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 9, 1984 





The President. Well, it’s a pleasure to see 
you—and I’m going to say “again” to some 
old friends and meet some new ones. And 
I'm especially happy to see the students 
here from Ballard High. It was very kind of 
all of you students to chaperone Mrs. Sisney 
and make sure that she doesn’t get into any 
trouble while she’s here. [Laughter] 


This is the 33d White House ceremony 
honoring the National Teacher of the Year 
and the State Teachers of the Year. And 
always, in all those years since Harry 
Truman, the President himself or a 
member of his family has personally given 
the award. And I think it’s a clear expres- 
sion that—the high regard in which you’re 
all held. 


You hold a critically important place in 
the life of our nation, not just because of 
the skills you impart, though that in itself 
would be enough, but because you shape 
the future by shaping the adults of the 
future. And you do this by being the kind of 
people that we would want our children to 
become. I’m not sure that yours is the most 
unsung profession, but you work with quiet 
confidence and little fanfare, and so many 
teachers do not receive the praise they de- 
serve. 
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I remember a scene from Robert Bolt’s 
play, “A Man for All Seasons,” that speaks 
of this. Sir Thomas More is talking to his 
friend, Richard Rich, a bright young man 
who’s full of ambition and eager to make a 
name for himself, and he ponders going 
into law or politics. Sir Thomas tells him, 
“Be a teacher. You’d be a great one.” “And 
if I was, who would know it?” the young 
man asks. And Sir Thomas answered, “You, 
your pupils, your friends, and God. Not a 
bad public, that.” Well, I’m here to let you 
know that the President’s part of the public, 
too. 

In an important way, teachers set the 
tone for society. I don’t think there’s one of 
us in the country who doesn’t remember a 
teacher who made a difference in our life, 
one who steered us in the right direction or 
showed faith in us early on or encouraged 
us when things weren’t going well. It was a 
teacher who steered me into acting, an 
English teacher named B. J. Frazer, back in 
Dixon, Illinois. He’s gone now, but I some- 
how can imagine him standing back there 
someplace and saying, “But I take no re- 
sponsibility for his going into politics.” 
[Laughter] 

I noted, by the way, in her biographical 
sketch that Sherleen Sisney became a teach- 
er partly because of the influence of one of 
her high school teachers, also an English 
teacher. And, now, Mrs. Sisney is America’s 
Teacher of the Year. 

There’s another way you set the tone. 
When children are just starting grade 
school, teachers are the first representatives 
they meet of the world outside the family. 
And when these teachers are gifted, when 
they encourage and communicate the ex- 
citement of learning, then children learn to 
be eager about the world and optimistic 
toward it. 

There’s another thing that teachers do, a 
quiet thing that isn’t usually noted. For 
lonely children, children from troubled 
families who don’t get enough attention at 
home, for them the classroom becomes a 
kind of family and the teacher their 
parent—sometimes, the only parent from 
whom they receive affection and under- 
standing. 

You know how it is with young children 
when they aren’t loved. They think them- 
selves unlovable, and that’s the beginning 


of trouble. But when a teacher comes along 
and gives that child attention, shows him or 
her kindness and makes them feel special, 
then for the first time, the child feels self- 
esteem and self-worth. And they blossom in 
the warmth. 

Your kindness and the values you live by 
echo down the decades, shaping the adults, 
the citizens they'll become. And that’s why, 
as Henry Adams said, “A teacher affects 
eternity. He can never tell where his influ- 
ence—or her influence—stops.” 

All of this puts great demands on you, 
and I just hope that you know how much 
this administration is on your side and eager 
to help. But right now, I want to stop for a 
moment because I want you to hear a few 
words from another president. 

Tracy Wright is the president of the 
senior class at Ballard High School. Tracy? 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. Mrs. Sisney is 
most deserving of this award, not only be- 
cause she’s an outstanding teacher in the 
professional sense but also in the human 
sense. She’s a caring teacher who wants 
only the best for her students. By using 
such techniques as “learning by doing,” 
Mrs. Sisney causes students to think for 
themselves and to rationalize certain situa- 
tions. Possessing strong leadership abilities 
and commitment in the school and also in 
the community, Mrs. Sisney is respected by 
both her colleagues and her students. On 
behalf of the Ballard student body, it is with 
much pride that I congratulate you, Mrs. 
Sisney, on this great accomplishment. We 
love you. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. 

The President. When I first came into 
office, I was very disturbed by what teach- 
ers were being forced to contend with in 
America’s schools. Somehow in the sixties 
and seventies, people decided that disci- 
pline was old fashioned and high standards 
unnecessary. It made teaching so difficult 
that I admire all of you who endured all of 
that and held on. 

Secretary Bell and others have been 
working long and hard to turn it around. 
And we're still a long way from where we 
want to be, but already the indications are 
good, and working together with State and 
local governments, we are turning it 
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around. Since 1980 more than half the 
school districts in the country have moved 
to tighten course requirements. Forty-six 
States are making graduation requirements 
tougher, and now all 50 States have special 
task forces in education. 

We want most of all to restore all honor 
to this profession and to all who are among 
America’s most overburdened and under- 
paid professionals. So, we’re working on 
merit pay for teachers, because they de- 
serve to have their excellence rewarded 
and because the decision to become a 
teacher shouldn’t be a decision to endure 
financial sacrifice for the rest of your life. 

And now as I end these remarks in this 
great, old garden, I realize I haven’t even 
touched on the part that you play, the vital 
part in keeping democracy and the demo- 
cratic spirit alive. Thomas Jefferson noted 
this when he said, “If you expect the people 
to be ignorant and free, you expect what 
never was and never will be.” The ongoing 
experiment called democracy, the longest 
continuing experiment in human history, 
cannot exist without an informed citizenry, 
and cannot exist, therefore, without you. 

We owe all of the teachers of America a 
debt we can never pay, but I mean to 
honor all of them today by honoring you. 
And so, I may say to you, Mrs. Sherleen 
Sisney of Ballard High School in Kentucky, 
and to all the State Teachers of the Year, 
may I say what Presidents say when they 
give medals for courage and extraordinary 
contributions: I thank you on behalf of a 
grateful nation. 

And now, it’s been a long time since I’ve 
been able to bring an apple to the teacher. 
[Laughter] Mrs. Sisney, congratulations. 


Mrs. Sisney. Thank you so much. We ap- 
preciate all you’re doing for children. That’s 
just beautiful. 


The President. Well, our pleasure. Con- 
gratulations, again. 
Mrs. Sisney. Thank you. 


The President. 1 think that concludes the 
ceremony. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces 





Statement by the President. April 9, 1984 





On January 3, 1983, I established a bi- 
partisan Commission to examine issues 
raised by the Congress concerning the stra- 
tegic modernization program, especially the 
Peacekeeper (MX) missile. On April 19, 
1983, I was very pleased to report to the 
Congress and the American people that the 
Commission unanimously agreed on strate- 
gic force modernization recommendations, 
which I strongly endorsed. Secretary Shultz, 
Secretary Weinberger, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and the National Se- 
curity Council also endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. At that 
time, I affirmed my commitment to pursue 
ambitious arms reduction negotiations as an 
integral part of the package. 

Despite the range of views which existed 
in the past, the Congress joined us in sup- 
porting this bipartisan effort to modernize 
our strategic deterrent. This consensus was 
a major accomplishment in our common 
effort to enhance national security. The 
willingness of all parties to reexamine their 
previous positions allowed us to end a 
decade of political paralysis over arms con- 
trol and modernization. 

Last week the Commission issued its final 
report. The report focuses on the arms con- 
trol portion of its earlier recommendations. 
Once again, the Commission members and 
their counselors have performed a tough 
job extraordinarily well. Again, we all owe 
this distinguished group of Americans spe- 
cial thanks. 

This final report reiterates the original 
recommendations, that is, an integrated 
strategic program consisting of an arms con- 
trol structure with incentives to enhance 
stability at reduced levels of strategic arse- 
nals; deployment of 100 MX missiles; and 
development of a small, single warhead 
ICBM; as well as other elements. The Com- 
mission again emphasizes that each element 
is essential to the overall program it out- 
lined. 

After noting the disappointing history of 
U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations, the 
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Commission emphasizes the importance of 
keeping expectations within bounds. In par- 
ticular, arms control can make a substantial 
contribution to U.S. security by increasing 
strategic stability, allowing some types of 
defense expenditures to be avoided, and of- 
fering a useful forum for dialog on strategic 
concepts and priorities. The Commission 
stresses, however, that arms control alone 
cannot end the threat of nuclear war, 
reduce the casualties and damage in the 
event of such a war, or automatically 
permit deep or early defense budget cuts. 

On related issues, the Commission con- 
firms the need for effective verification and 
satisfactory compliance to sustain the arms 
control process. The Commission recognizes 
the significance of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty and notes that research per- 
mitted under the treaty is important to as- 
certain realistic, technological possibilities as 
well as to guard against Soviet ABM break- 
out. The Commission also recommends ex- 
treme caution in proceeding to engineering 
development of an active strategic defense 
system. 

Our proposed strategic defense initiative 
is limited to technology research. The initia- 
tive also includes continued study of strate- 
gic policy and arms control implications of 
strategic defense concepts. The program is 
consistent with all treaty obligations and 
there is no conflict between our initiative 
and the recommendations made by the 
Commission. 


Finally, the Commission notes the impor- 
tance of measures to reduce the risk of nu- 
clear war and makes clear the serious flaws 
of a nuclear freeze. 


I am pleased to announce that I, along 


with Secretary Shultz, Secretary Wein- 
berger, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the National Security Council, 
strongly endorse the Commission’s final 
report. 

I urge continuing support by the Con- 
gress and the American people for this bi- 
partisan consensus which unites us in our 
common objective of strengthening our na- 
tional security and moving toward signifi- 
cant reductions in nuclear arms. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 9, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

This report is being submitted pursuant 
to Section 7(a) (2) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended. I have de- 
termined that the authority available to the 
Bank for fiscal year 1984 is sufficient to 
meet the needs of the Bank. This determi- 
nation was based upon the transactions al- 
ready approved, applications received by 
the Bank and estimates of the level of busi- 
ness likely for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Parkinson’s Disease Awareness Week, 
1984 





Proclamation 5176. April 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For most of us, movement is part of our 
lives which, though essential, we often take 
for granted. But for nearly half a million 
Americans, every step, every gesture is 
fraught with apprehension. These people 
suffer from Parkinson’s disease, a move- 
ment disorder that affects people as they 
grow older. 

We now know that the tremor and rigid- 
ity characteristic of Parkinson’s disease are 
caused by a chemical deficiency in the part 
of the brain that controls movement. 
Through research, scientists have discov- 
ered that certain drugs can help overcome 
this deficiency. Many Americans with Par- 
kinson’s disease have found that with medi- 
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cation, physical therapy, and emotional sup- 
port from families and friends, they can 
lead normal and productive lives. 

Superbly trained scientists are hard at 
work trying to solve the problems caused 
by Parkinson’s disease. Many of these scien- 
tists are supported by the Federal govern- 
ment’s National Institute of Neurological 
and Communicative Disorders and Stroke 
and by four national voluntary health orga- 
nizations: the American Parkinson Disease 
Association, the National Parkinson Founda- 
tion, Inc., the Parkinson’s Disease Founda- 
tion, and the United Parkinson Foundation. 

While these medical advances are encour- 
aging, it is important that there be greater 
public awareness of what it means to have 
Parkinson’s disease. We must let people 
with Parkinson’s disease know that we un- 
derstand when they have trouble walking 
through a doorway or when the disorder 
causes their hands or their heads to shake 
uncontrollably. A smile may be all the en- 
couragement they need to relax enough to 
resume normal movement. I commend the 
courage of Americans who refuse to be van- 
quished by Parkinson’s disease. And I ap- 
plaud the resourcefulness of the families 
and friends who provide them with sus- 
tained affection and encouragement. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
263, has designated the week of April 8-14, 
1984, as “Parkinson’s Disease Awareness 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 8-14, 
1984, as “Parkinson’s Disease Awareness 
Week,” and I call upon Government agen- 
cies and the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:59 a.m., April 10, 1984] 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion in an Oval Office ceremony. 
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Visit of President Salvador Jorge 
Blanco of the Dominican Republic 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
April 10, 1984 





President Reagan. President and Mrs. 
Jorge Blanco, it’s indeed an honor for me to 
welcome you, the first President of your 
country to make a state visit to the United 
States. This is a special visit. The people of 
our countries are both friends and neigh- 
bors, and we’re pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to express our good will to neighbors 
who reflect the same love of liberty in 
which we take such pride. 


The Dominican Republic today shines as 
a beacon of freedom-loving people every- 
where. Your people have shown the spirit, 
courage, and perseverance necessary to 
build, in your words, “a true functional de- 
mocracy in the Caribbean.” Democracy, as 
all free people have found, is not the easiest 
path, but it is the best one. It is the way 
most consistent with the spirit of the New 
World, with the values of which all Ameri- 
cans from one end of the hemisphere to the 
other can claim as their birthright. 


As such, it is fitting that the Dominican 
Republic, with its stability and political lib- 
erty, now shows others the way. Your 
nation, after all, was the beachhead of 
Western civilization in the New World. 
Christopher Columbus, the great discover- 
er, landed on your shores during his first 
voyage of exploration. In your country still 
stands the first cathedral of America, built 
in 1540. The hopes and dreams of all the 
Americans once focused on those hardy 
souls who left the Old World and entered 
the New through the doorway of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Today, as you strive to increase the op- 
portunity of all your citizens, you follow in 
the spirit of those who came before you. 
You face many challenges in invigorating 
your economy and improving the standard 
of living of your people. Yet even in the 
days of Columbus, the magnificent beauty 
and vast potential of your land were evi- 
dent. In early 1493 Columbus wrote, “In 
that island . . . we named Espanola, there 
are mountains of very great size and 
beauty, vast plains, groves, and very fruitful 
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fields .... The convenience and excel- 
lence of the harbors in this island and the 
abundance of the rivers . . . surpass any- 
thing that would be believed by one who 
had not seen it.” Well, that beauty and that 
potential still remain. Coupled now with 
freedom, your people have every reason to 
expect that great things can be accom- 
plished. 

President Jorge Blanco, it is propitious 
that your visit coincides with Pan American 
Week, a time when we have for the last 53 
years celebrated the ties between the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere. The 
people of the United States place great 
value on the special ties that we have with 
friends close to home. And while the prog- 
ress of any country depends most heavily 
on the freedom, the hard work, and ingenu- 
ity of its own people and government, the 
United States is committed to healthy coop- 
eration with our Caribbean Basin neighbors 
for the betterment of all our peoples. 

Combined with your own domestic re- 
forms, which we heartily applaud, the trade 
and commerce unleashed by the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative should bring vast new op- 
portunities to Dominicans and to other Car- 
ibbean people. Your country and some two 
dozen others will now have for most of your 
products virtually unrestricted duty-free 
entry until 1996 into the world’s largest 
market. Never before has the United States 
or any other nation offered one-way free 
trade to any regional group of countries. It’s 
a revolutionary step based on the convic- 
tion that enterprise, investment, and job 
creation will elevate the quality of life while 
preserving the freedom and independence 
so cherished by both our peoples. 

There is a Caribbean country on a much 
different path. Instead of economic free- 
dom, it imposes heavy-handed controls, 
denying for people, for example, the right 
of private ownership and the right to orga- 
nize independent unions. Instead of seeking 
mutual respect and friendly commerce with 
its neighbors, it exports violence and 
hatred. Instead of enjoying democratic lib- 
erties as are guaranteed in the Dominican 
Republic and most other Caribbean coun- 
tries, its people are denied freedom of the 
press, speech, and religion. This tyranny has 
brought little hope for economic progress, 
providing its people only shortages and 


foodlines. Cuba is now dependent on a 
faraway totalitarian power without whose 
subsidy its dictatorial government could not 
export aggression or, indeed, survive. 

Such serfdom and bowing to the interests 
of faraway masters is not consistent with 
the legacy of the people of this hemisphere. 
Our history is that of breaking away from 
such tutelage, and in this all Americans 
have a common vision. Your proud 
independence and the continuing strength 
of democracy in the Dominican Republic is 
a tremendous inspiration here and to other 
people in the hemisphere who are now bat- 
tling to establish their own democracies. 

President Jorge Blanco, we in the United 
States are fully aware that the success of 
democratic institutions in your country is 
due to the good will and strenuous efforts of 
individuals like yourself. You and your 
fellow countrymen have our respect. As we 
work to build a more prosperous and happy 
future, let us continue to open the doors of 
commerce and social interaction between 
our peoples. 

In less than a decade we will be celebrat- 
ing the 500th anniversary of a history-shat- 
tering event—Columbus’ first great voyage 
of discovery. We look forward to com- 
memorating this, one of mankind’s greatest 
leaps, with the free people of the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Mr. President, Pedro Henriquez Urenia, a 
renowned literary figure as well as a great 
Dominican patriot, once wrote, “Words are 
like empty sacks. One must fill them with 
true human feeling.” Well, I hope today 
that you can sense the feeling, the warmth, 
and admiration behind these words of wel- 
come. President and Mrs. Jorge Blanco, 
we’re proud to have you visiting with us. 

President Jorge Blanco. President 
Reagan, Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, 
my greetings to you, President Reagan, to 
your distinguished wife, and to the repre- 
sentatives of your government—and greet- 
ings, also, to the generous people of the 
United States. 

I am very pleased with this state visit, 
made at your invitation and which begins at 
the doorstep of the majestic White House, 
which represents and symbolizes the 
prestigious image of the United States all 
over the world. 
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Since the Pilgrims arrived on the shores 
of Massachusetts in search of a safe haven in 
order to freely exercise their religious and 
political ideas; through the heroic struggles 
which culminated in independence and the 
establishment of the first democracy in the 
Americas; and then on to the emancipation 
of the slaves proclaimed by the eminent 
Abraham Lincoln, your people have been 
and are a model for men who join together 
in support of the eternal ideals of human 
freedom and dignity. These common efforts 
have created the great melting pot of races 
and cultures which is the United States of 
America. 

As President and as jurist, I must recall 
with admiration the important documents 
which sustain the institutional history of the 
great American people, and which have es- 
tablished landmarks in the upward climb of 
humanity—the Mayflower Compact, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the 
Proclamation of the Four Freedoms by Roo- 
sevelt, among many others, have been and 
shall always be the most outstanding exam- 
ple of this nation’s contributions to equality, 
democracy, and social progress. 

We represent a Dominican democracy 
which is nourished, among other sources, by 
the old teachings which came precisely 
from this great nation when it proclaimed 
its independence on the 4th of July of 1776. 
Since that time, freedom has had its most 
immediate origin on these American lands. 

In the Dominican Republic, we have 
always fought for freedom, and our recent 
history increasingly has enhanced this strug- 
gle, which is the mainstay of our democra- 
cy, playing a vital role within the inter- 
American system, whose principles have 
been incorporated into the fundamental 
charter of our Organization of American 
States. 

I am particularly grateful, Mr. President, 
for the reference you made to my political 
role of responsibility for the destinies of my 
country, and of the difficult task that I face 
in strengthening our democracy, while at 
the same time facing the dire effects of an 
international economic crisis which has 
dealt harsh blows to the weak economies 
and fragile political institutions of develop- 
ing countries. And I want to express my 
appreciation for the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
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tive, which has opened new possibilities for 
the development of our countries in the 
Caribbean. 

We are pleased with the certainty that 
our efforts will always receive the encour- 
agement and cooperation of friendly peo- 
ples, particularly the people of this great 
nation which never falters in its resolve to 
provide necessary and important solidarity. 

I accept your words of praise towards me 
as a recognition of the values of the Domi- 
nican people, firmly resolved to enrich its 
political democracy with economic and 
social development and to strengthen peace 
throughout the hemisphere. I hope that our 
visit will serve to strengthen even more the 
firm bonds of friendship and of mutual co- 
operation between our governments and 
between our peoples. 

And now I would hope that our visit will 
be able to provide us, a visit which we are 
making at your kind invitation, with a way 
to increase even more the very strong 
bonds of friendship that exist between your 
people and mine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:10 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Jorge Blanco was accorded 
a formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Jorge Blanco spoke in Spanish, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents, together with U.S. and Dominican 
officials, met together, first in the Oval 
Office and then in the Cabinet Room. 


Space Shuttle Challenger 





Remarks in a Telephone Conversation With 
the Astronauts on Board the Space Shuttle. 
April 10, 1984 





The President. Hello, Bob. These calls—— 

Commander Crippen. Good afternoon, 
Mr. President. Thank you very much for 
speaking with us. 

The President. Well, these calls between 
the two of us are becoming a habit. I prom- 
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ise you, though, I won’t reverse the charges. 
Over. 

Commander Crippen. 1 don’t think I 
could afford them, Mr. President. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. Well, once again, I’m call- 
ing to congratulate you and the rest of the 
crew aboard the Challenger there on an 
historic mission. The retrieval of the Solar 
Max satellite this morning was just great. 
And you and the crew demonstrated once 
again just how versatile the space shuttle is 
and what we can accomplish by having a 
team in space and on the ground. I know 
you'll agree that those folks at the Goddard 
Space Flight Center did a fantastic job ma- 
neuvering the satellite for you. 

And, Terry, I guess you made one long 
reach for man this morning when you 
snapped that satellite with the 50-foot robot 
arm. And George and Jim, you’ve done fine 
work as well. The pictures sent back of you 
working in space are spectacular. They’re 
also a little scary for those of us that are 
sitting comfortably anchored to the Earth. 

But, Bob, I understand that satellite you 
have on board would cost us about $200 
million to build at today’s prices, so if you 
can’t fix it up there, would you mind bring- 
ing it backP Over. 

Commander Crippen. Well, we're going 
to do our best to repair it tomorrow, sir, 
and if for some reason that is unsuccessful, 
which we don’t think it will be, we will be 
able to return it. 

We certainly concur with all of your re- 
marks. The Challenger and its sister ships 
are magnificent flying machines, and I 
think that they can make a significant road 
into space with regard to repair and servic- 
ing of satellites. And we believe this is the 
initial step. 

I would also like to concur with your re- 
marks regarding the people up at Goddard 
who managed to put this satellite back in a 
configuration that we could retrieve it after 
the little problem we ran into the other 
day. Those people and the people in Hous- 
ton and everybody that worked on it truly 
made this recovery possible. It is a team 
effort all the way. 

It so happens we get to do the fun part. 

The President. Well, let me tell you, 
you're all a team that has made all Ameri- 
cans very proud of what you're doing up 


there and what the future bodes for all of 
us with regard to this opening up of that 
great frontier of space. 

And, seriously, I just want to again say 
how proud we all are of all of you, and 
congratulations to you all. Have a safe mis- 
sion, a safe trip home, and God bless all of 
you. 

I'll sign out now and let you get on with 
your chores. 

Commander Crippen. Thank you, sir. 

The President. Bless you. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House to 
the Challenger’s crew, astronauts Robert L. 
Crippen, Francis R. Scobee, Terry J. Hart, 
George D. Nelson, and James D. Van 
Hoften. 

The primary mission of the flight was the 
repair of the Solar Maximum Observatory, 
a satellite orbiting the Earth. 


Fair Housing Month, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 10, 1984 





Secretary Pierce and ladies and gentle- 
men, I’m delighted to join you today as our 
nation observes the 16th anniversary of the 
law that guarantees one of the most basic 
American rights—the right to fair housing. 

Just a generation ago, nearly 1 in 10 
Americans were forced to live lives that 
were separate and unequal. Most black 
Americans were taught in segregated 
schools. Many could find only poor jobs and 
toiling for low wages. They were refused 
entry into hotels and restaurants. And 
across the country, when they wanted to 
buy a house or rent an apartment, they 
were too often told they weren’t welcome. 

That glaring injustice gave rise to a dra- 
matic movement for civil rights. Men and 
women of integrity and courage organized 
boycotts and rallys and marches. And often 
they were beaten and imprisoned, but they 
remained devoted to their cause. “Work 
with the faith,” Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
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told his followers, “that unearned suffering 
is redemptive.” 

The struggle for equality of rights moved 
our nation to the very depths of its soul. 
Throughout the land, people began to treat 
each other not as blacks and whites, but as 
fellow Americans. In 1968 an historic civil 
rights bill was passed, and it is title VUI of 
that act that we honor here today. 

The opening words of title VIII were 
simple, but profound. “It is the policy of the 
United States to provide, within constitu- 
tional limitations, for fair housing through- 
out the United States.” From Maine to 
Hawaii, title VIII made it unlawful to dis- 
criminate in housing on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. No Ameri- 
can could ever again be denied housing be- 
cause of the color of his skin. The law was 
soon amended to prohibit discrimination on 
the basis of sex as well. And it became cru- 
cial in protecting the rights not only of 
black Americans but of all minorities, in- 
cluding Hispanics, Native Americans, 
Asians, single mothers, and others. 

And today our country is more commit- 
ted to fair housing than ever. State and 
local fair housing laws that are substantially 
equivalent to the Federal law have in- 
creased from 23 in 1979 to 82 today. At the 
national level, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development under Secretary 
Pierce is aggressively investigating com- 
plaints of housing discrimination. 

Perhaps most important, our administra- 
tion has proposed legislation to give the fair 
housing law tougher enforcement. Among 
other changes in the present law, our legis- 
lation would impose civil penalties of up to 
$50,000 for a first housing discrimination 
offense and of up to a hundred thousand 
dollars for a second offense; allow individual 
as well as pattern or group complaints to be 
referred to the Attorney General; allow 
complaints to be filed up to 2 years after 
the alleged offense; and would extend the 
protection of the Fair Housing Act to the 
handicapped and disabled. 

Despite the importance of these govern- 
ment efforts, fair housing can never become 
a permanent way of life without the in- 
volvement of thousands of contractors, real- 
tors, building managers, and others who 
make up the housing industry. And that’s 
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where HUD’s Public-Private Partnerships 
for Fair Housing programs comes in. 

In partnerships in housing, local realtors, 
chambers of commerce, and other commit- 
ted groups and citizens are conducting fair 
housing campaigns at their own expense. 
On behalf of all Americans, I want to give 
my heartfelt thanks to those Secretary 
Pierce has presented with awards and to 
everyone who has participated in the 
Public-Private Partnerships for Fair Hous- 
ing program. 

Celebrities for Fair Housing is another 
program that’s going to have a powerful 
impact. When people like Phyllis Hyman, 
Arthur Ashe, Melba Moore, Harry Bela- 
fonte, and so many others talk about the 
importance of fair housing, the whole 
Nation listens. I know something about that, 
because I found out years ago in Hollywood 
that if you don’t sing or dance, you wind up 
as an after-dinner speaker. [Laughter] To all 
these well-respected and well-loved celebri- 
ties who are going to give so freely of their 
time and talents to the cause of fair hous- 
ing, I want to say a heartfelt “thank you.” 

Ever since the passage of the Fair Hous- 
ing Act during this month in 1968, April 
has traditionally been Fair Housing Month. 
This April let us once again dedicate our- 
selves to the great work of assuring fair 
housing for all. And let us continue that 
work until fair housing becomes a perma- 
nent reality in our national life. 

I think that’s all I want to say. And thank 
you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act 
of 1984 





Remarks on Signing H.R. 4072 Into Law. 
April 10, 1984 





In my State of the Union address this 
year, I called on the Congress to join me in 
cutting projected deficits significantly over 
the next 3 years. I said at the time that 
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deficit reductions should be a bipartisan 
effort, bringing representatives of both par- 
ties in the Congress together with the top 
officials of the administration to develop 
specific proposals. I’m delighted to report 
that the first result of that effort has finally 
reached—well, not my desk, but that table. 
H.R. 4072, the Agricultural Programs Ad- 
justment Act of 1984, will reduce Federal 
spending by $3.2 billion over the next 3 
fiscal years. 

Seldom do I receive legislation that will 
reduce government spending and at the 
same time help improve conditions for 
farmers. This new law will help reduce ex- 
cessive wheat supplies. At the same time, 
it'll keep the production of other major 
crops from growing too fast by establishing 
more reasonable target price levels—price 
levels that discourage excessive production 
both here and abroad. 

In addition, during negotiations on this 
legislation we were able to provide addi- 
tional funding for farm exports and for farm 
disaster assistance programs, both high pri- 
orities for farmers. In recent years, farmers 
have gone through some hard times be- 
cause of a weak demand in export markets 
and unusually large harvests of certain 
crops that resulted in weak prices. In addi- 
tion, farmers went through a particularly 
wrenching transition from the very high in- 
flation and interest rates of the late 1970's 
to today’s more restrained inflation. Now 
that the cost of fuel, fertilizer, equipment, 
and the other items that farmers depend on 
has stopped rising at double-digit rates, I 
believe that we’re poised for a more stable 
and secure recovery in the farm economy. 

When the Congress passed the 1981 farm 
bill, few people thought that inflation would 
come down as fast as it did. That law, there- 
fore, mandated large automatic increases in 
farm price supports, a desperate effort to 
keep farmers’ heads above water in a rising 
tide of inflationary pressures. Well, with our 
success in controlling inflation, those man- 
dated increases are no longer needed to 
offset costs; indeed, instead of improving 
conditions in the farm sector, the mandated 
target price increases threatened to further 
depress commodity prices by creating too 
great an incentive for increased production 
at the same time that they were adding to 
the deficits. H.R. 4072 makes much needed 


reductions in the increases mandated by 
the 1981 farm bill. 

I want to commend the fine bipartisan 
effort of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry, Jesse Helms, and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Kika de 
la Garza, and thanks as well to Secretary of 
Agriculture, John Block for his fine leader- 
ship. Their work was vital in moving H.R. 
4072 through the Congress quickly. 

This bill was the product of some tough 
head-to-head negotiations. Like any com- 
promise, it’s far from perfect, but it demon- 
strates that a good-faith effort by all parties 
can produce results. As I sign this first in- 
stallment of the deficit downpayment, I 
want to give a word of encouragement to 
those who are working on the remaining 
proposals still under consideration by the 
Congress. The skeptics who claimed that 
the Congress and the administration would 
be unwilling to take any tough steps to 
reduce the deficit were just plain wrong. 
And now that we’ve shown we can do it, 
we must go on to take the other tough steps 
that the good of the country demands. 

So, I thank all of them, thank you. God 
bless you, and now I should do what I’ve 
been talking about and sign that bill. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:53 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 4072 is Public Law 
98-258, approved April 10. 


United States Policy in Central 
America 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 10, 1984 





The following statement is concurred in 
by Secretary of State George Shultz, Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency Wil- 
liam Casey, and Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs Robert McFar- 
lane: 
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In recent days a shrill and often confusing 
debate has developed over our goals, plans, 
and activities in Central America. Because 
this debate, much of it uninformed and un- 
attributed, is obscuring the real situation, 
we believe it in the public interest to set 
the record straight on our objectives, our 
policy, and our actions—on the record. 

First, allegations have been made that we 
are planning for U.S. combat troops to con- 
duct an invasion in Central America. We 
state emphatically that we have not consid- 
ered nor have we developed plans to use 
U.S. military forces to invade Nicaragua or 
any other Central American country. Secre- 
tary Weinberger made this point in his tele- 
vision appearance on Sunday. Some have 
chosen to disbelieve him—consciously or 
unconsciously confusing what they call “in- 
vasion” plans with our longstanding obliga- 
tions under the 1947 Rio Treaty, our treaty 
obligations to defend the Panama Canal, or 
military contingency plans for disaster 
relief, humanitarian assistance, or emergen- 
cy evacuations. For over a generation, as 
prudence would dictate, we have main- 
tained and updated plans for these contin- 
gencies. We have not, however, planned to 
use our forces to invade any country in the 
region. 

Second, some have indicated that we are 
planning to conduct a postelection military 
enterprise in Central America. This quite 
simply is not the case. As stated before, we 
are not planning for such action now nor 
are we planning for it after our election. 

Third, it has been alleged by critics of the 
administration that certain activities in the 
Central American region have not been 
adequately briefed to appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. To the contrary, all 
U.S. activities in the Central America 
region have been fully briefed in detail to 
the committees of the Congress which exer- 
cise jurisdiction in full compliance with the 
law. Further, last week (April 4) the Presi- 
dent sent a letter to the majority leader of 
the Senate, Howard Baker, assuring him 
that our objectives and goals in the region 
had not changed—specifically, “the United 
States does not seek to destabilize or over- 
throw the Government of Nicaragua.” 

Fourth, and perhaps most significantly, 
the current debate has tended to confuse 
the improvements that we have helped 
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make in El Salvador with what is really 
going on in Nicaragua: 

—Our policy toward Nicaragua has been 
consistent in that we have supported the 
multilateral dialog in what is known as the 
Contadora process. We have endorsed the 
21 Contadora objectives which would re- 
quire that Nicaragua terminate the export 
of subversion, reduce the size of its military 
apparatus, implement its democratic com- 
mitments to the OAS, and remove Soviet 
bloc and Cuban military personnel. 

—Nicaragua’s response throughout has 
been fraudulent and cynical. They have 
tried to avoid a comprehensive solution for 
the region by seeking to reduce all diploma- 
cy to bilateral questions. They have tried to 
bypass regional and hemispheric efforts by 
making propaganda at the United Nations. 
Now they have cynically attempted to side- 
track negotiations by going to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. A government fanat- 
ically dedicated to intervention beyond its 
borders thus seeks to use an honorable in- 
ternational institution to protect it from its 
own citizens who are rising up against it. 
This administration will not be deceived 
nor will it play that game. Following the 
example of other nations, the United States 
has checked this maneuver by a temporary 
and limited modification of our acceptance 
of the court’s jurisdiction. 

—Nicaragua continues to be the source of 
regional subversion and insurgency. In May 
1983, the House Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, itself, concluded that 
“the Sandinista Government of Nicaragua is 
helping train insurgents and is transferring 
arms and financial support from and 
through Nicaragua to the insurgents. They 
are also providing the insurgents bases of 
operations in Nicaragua. Cuban involve- 
ment—especially in providing arms—is also 
evident.” 

—In El Salvador, on the other hand, we 
have witnessed an inspiring display of cour- 
age and commitment to the democratic 
process by the people of El Salvador. At the 
end of last month, these courageous people 
again braved guerrillas’ violence and sabo- 
tage to vote for their next President. 

The courage and confidence in democra- 
cy that the Salvadoran people are demon- 
strating deserve our admiration and full 
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support. Now more than ever, our backing 
for the democratic process must go beyond 
mere words. Recent uninformed comment 
on these matters has diverted attention 
from the central issue. The administration 
has proposed a long-term program based on 
the recommendations of the National Bi- 
partisan Commission on Central America. 
We have also presented our case for urgent 
military assistance to El Salvador. That case 
is sound, and the ongoing Salvadoran elec- 
tion process about to enter a runoff requires 
our support so that El Salvador can ensure 
its safe conduct. 

It is critical that the American people un- 
derstand what is at stake in the Central 
American region. Central America is strate- 
gically important to the United States. It 
not only contains the Panama Canal but sits 
astride some of the most important sealanes 
in the world. Most importantly, it contains 
millions of people who want to be free and 
who crave democracy. The recent elections 
in El Salvador prove that. The real issues 
are whether we in the United States want 
to stand by and let a Communist govern- 
ment in Nicaragua export violence and ter- 
rorism in this hemisphere and whether we 
will allow the power of the ballot box to be 
overcome by the power of the gun. There is 
no doubt that the Soviet Union and Cuba 
want to see communism spread further in 
Central America. The question is: Will the 
United States support those countries that 
want democracy and are willing to fight for 
their own freedom? 


Visit of President Jorge Blanco of the 
Dominican Republic 





Toasts at the State Dinner. April 10, 1984 





President Reagan. President and Mrs. 
Jorge Blanco, ladies and gentlemen, it’s a 
pleasure to have you as our guests this eve- 
ning. 

President Jorge Blanco and his lovely 
wife represent a country rich in history, 
blessed with natural beauty, and filled with 
creative and robust people. This morning at 
the welcoming ceremony, I mentioned the 
great accomplishments of your people. And, 


Mr. President, you can be rightfully proud 
of your country’s freedom. 

Eugenio Maria de Aostos, a writer from 
the last century, truly a man of the hemi- 
sphere, once wrote, “No one knows better 
the meaning of justice and freedom than 
those who have lived under despotism.” 
Well, such is the case of those who lead the 
Dominican Republic today. In our lifetime, 
through your efforts and those of good 
people like you, the Dominican Republic 
has been rescued from tyranny and brought 
safely into the family of free nations. Your 
personal commitment to the high ideals of 
liberty, Mr. President, is exemplary. 

There can be no greater vocation for any 
statesman than to lead his people to a more 
free, just, and humane society. In pursuit of 
that vocation, you have set a standard of 
statesmanship and patriotism which is a 
model not only for the Caribbean but for 
the Western Hemisphere—indeed, for the 
leader of any country seeking to create a 
climate of dignity and freedom in which 
the human spirit can flourish. 

This is not to suggest that under a free 
government there are no problems. One of 
the perplexing difficulties, as we’re both 
fully aware, Mr. President, is ensuring eco- 
nomic growth and progress. World events 
totally beyond our control can dramatically 
change the rules of the game. Such was the 
case with energy costs during the last 
decade. Maintaining healthy economic 
growth in the face of rising energy costs has 
been a major challenge to democratic gov- 
ernments throughout the world. Progress 
can no longer be taken for granted, but, 
instead, requires constant diligence and a 
commitment to the long-run well-being of a 
country. 

Yet there’s no reason that, working to- 
gether, free people cannot triumph over 
adversity today just as we have in the past. 
Juan Pablo Duarte, the great Dominican pa- 
triot, said it well: “Let us work for the coun- 
try,” he wrote, “for in so doing we work for 
ourselves and for our children.” 

President Blanco, your government is 
today ensuring a better tomorrow. You're 
meeting the challenge head on, working di- 
ligently to rebuild your economy through 
fiscal responsibility and courageous reform 
in public administration. You’ve improved 
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your country’s business and investment cli- 
mate. And by stressing the importance of 
the private sector, and by providing practi- 
cal incentives for investment, you’ve made 
certain the Dominican Republic will be 
part of the economic upsurge now taking 
place in the United States, as it spreads 
throughout the global economy. 

Some of you may not be aware that Presi- 
dent Blanco, in his country, has established 
enterprise zones to encourage investment 
and commerce. Mr. President, perhaps 
you've got some tips on how to get great 
ideas like that—{laughter|—through the leg- 
islative process here in Washington. Serious- 
ly, though, Mr. President, the strength of 
Dominican democracy have not gone unno- 
ticed by our Congress. Your support and 
the example of a strong Dominican democ- 
racy deserve credit for helping assure the 
passage of the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 
You proved that there is a better way, and 
it works. 

Together we can show the world that, 
indeed, freedom works. Together—well, it’s 
up to us. President Jorge Blanco, we honor 
you tonight for the part that you and your 
country are playing in the cause of human 
freedom. 

Now, if you will all join me in a toast to 
President and Mrs. Jorge Blanco, and to the 
Dominican Republic. 

President Jorge Blanco. President 
Reagan, Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentleman: 

This dinner will be permanently en- 
graved in my memory, as it will be in that 
of my wife and of the members of our dele- 
gation. Henceforth, we can include it 
among the most stellar moments of our 
lives. 

Over and above protocol, we feel the 
warmth and affection of President Reagan, 
his gracious wife, Nancy, and the high offi- 
cials of this nation who receive us as emis- 
saries of the democracy which we represent 
with genuine pride. 

We are pleased to see once again that the 
Dominican democracy is respected and ad- 
mired by the great democracy of the 
United States of America. We are both asso- 
ciated with and agree upon the defense of 
the human values which gave birth to our 
respective nations. We share a common 
past of ideals and principles, and a present 
full of responsibilities which must contrib- 
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ute to the building of a more promising 
future for our people. 

I appreciate your recognition of the 
democratic vocation of our people and of 
the firm resolve of the government we are 
fortunate to head to fight tenaciously, with 
unswerving faith and will, for maintenance 
of a democratic system, in spite of the ad- 
versities of an unprecedented world eco- 
nomic crisis which affects all of the interna- 
tional community, but more so the develop- 
ing countries. 

From the very moment I took office I set 
a clear and precise target: to restore the 
economy and the finances of the Dominican 
nation to health. We are devoting major 
efforts and sacrifices to this unpostponable 
objective, conscious of the fact that a house 
in order and the adoption of policies that 
are conducive to sustained development 
and of reform measures that will ensure a 
true system of social justice, are indispen- 
sable prerequisites for the strengthening and 
full effectiveness of our democratic institu- 
tions. 

The Presidency of a country, be it large 
or small, is a forge where leadership is ham- 
mered out, in the awareness of the re- 
sources and aspirations of their peoples. 
That is why we do not hesitate to support 
and defend the generous program of the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, which has al- 
ready become reality and serves as a means 
to expand our markets, at the same time 
that it constitutes a great stimulus for pri- 
vate enterprise, a constant and necessary 
engine for the development of our societies. 

I sincerely hope that our talks will lead to 
appropriate and fair solutions to common 
problems, and will guarantee positive 
achievements for the development of our 
economies and the prosperity of our na- 
tions. 


[At this point President Jorge Blanco de- 
parted from the prepared text of his re- 
marks. He then proposed a toast as follows.) 


Let us drink a toast to the personal good 
fortune of the President and his distin- 
guished wife. Let us drink a toast to the 
happiness of our respective peoples. 

Interpreter. There was a part of the 
President’s remarks that were improvised, 
and I'd like to transmit, to those of you who 
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didn’t understand, the English—what he 
said. 

“President Reagan, I have been deeply 
moved by your mention of Eugenio Maria 
de Aostos and Juan Pablo Duarte. Eugenio 
Maria de Aostos was the teacher par excel- 
lence of all successive generations of Do- 
minicans as the years have gone by. Juan 
Pablo Duarte, together with other two 
great patriots, was the founder of our 
modern republic. But the mention of the 
name of Juan Pablo Duarte here in this 
room at the White House is an extraordi- 
nary recognition of the ideals that have 
shaped our nation throughout the years, 
and which led to the independence move- 
ment which led, in turn, to our independ- 
ence declared on the 27th of February of 
1844. 

“Into this beautiful room have come men. 
They have come to share the warmth with 
the beautiful ladies who’ve accompanied 
them, and with all of their beautiful dresses. 
And this, undoubtedly, will be an indelible 
part of the recollection that we have of this 
evening. But above all, Mr. President, the 
warm welcome that you have given us, on 
behalf of the great American democracy of 
which you are a worthy leader and to 
which you bring so much prestige, fills 
every one of the aspirations that we might 
have had when we came to this city. And 
the fruitful results of our conversations will 
be the golden touch that will accompany us 
upon our return to our country.” 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:52 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Jorge Blanco spoke in 
Spanish, and a text of his remarks in Eng- 
lish was provided to the dinner guests. As 
printed above, the remarks follow that text, 
except where the modification was made by 


President Jorge Blanco’s interpreter, as indi- 
cated. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Remarks at the Ford Claycomo Assembly 
Plant. April 11, 1984 





Thank you, Phil Caldwell, Mr. Nolan, 
Governor Bond, Congressman Coleman, 


and you ladies and gentlemen. And thank 
you all for welcoming me here today and 
showing me Kansas City’s Claycomo plant. 


I’ve heard enough since I’ve been here to 
know something that Mr. Caldwell was talk- 
ing about, and that is the relationship—the 
communication that takes place here. And 
you know, I’ve always believed that a lot of 
the troubles in the world would disappear if 
we were talking to each other instead of 
about each other. And communication 
really means people having something to 
say and then the manner in which it’s done. 


And a favorite story of mine about com- 
munication was told to me by Danny Vil- 
lanueva. You younger ones won’t remem- 
ber, but he once was the placekicker for 
the Los Angeles Rams and then he became 
a sports announcer. And Danny told me 
that one night he was over having dinner at 
the home of one of the ballplayers with the 
Dodgers. The young wife was bustling 
about getting dinner ready. They were talk- 
ing sports, and the baby started to cry. And 
over her shoulder, she said to her husband, 
“Change the baby.” And he was embar- 
rassed, being a young fellow, in front of 
Danny. And he said, “What do you mean, 
change the baby? I’m a ballplayer. That’s 
not my line of work.” She turned around, 
put her hands on her hips, and she commu- 
nicated. [Laughter] 


She said, “Look, buster, you lay the dia- 
mond out like a diaper, you put second base 
on home plate, put the baby’s bottom on 
the pitcher’s mound, hook up first and 
third, slide home underneath. And if it 
starts to rain, the game ain’t called. You 
start all over again.” [Laughter] 


Well, you communicated since I’ve been 
here. You’ve shown me an exciting success 
story and given me a glimpse of America’s 
future. And it looks mighty good. In this 
place, in one of our country’s basic indus- 
tries, we can see where America’s headed 
and what lies in store for all our people. 
Each of you can rightly take pride in help- 
ing make us all that we are and all that we 
can be. 


You’ve also made me remember how far 
we've come. And speaking for myself, that’s 
a long way, because when I think back to 
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my first car—I bet it isn’t the same as yours, 
a Model-T. Well, as I toured part of your 
assembly plant just for a short time here 
and watched how busy the assemblers and 
the other workers are, I couldn’t help but 
think back to the days when America’s 
economy had sputtered and stalled. Only a 
few years ago this industry and all America 
were in the worst economic mess in dec- 
ades. 

It didn’t matter who you were or where 
you came from, double-digit inflation was 
slamming shut the doors of opportunity. 
And if you dreamed of owning a home or 
buying a new car, 21%-percent interest 
rates were closing the doors on those 
dreams, too. And that’s what we faced in 
January of 1981. 

An industry which burst onto the scene in 
the early days of the 20th century and 
became a vital part of our existence found 
itself crippled by too much regulation, too 
much government interference, and too 
much backseat driving by Washington. In 
1980 alone, the Big Three lost $4.2 billion. 
Plant closings across the country plunged 
businesses and families into desperate finan- 
cial straits. Many of those families were up- 
rooted, as workers set out across the coun- 
try looking for jobs. 

1980—I happened for a particular reason 
to be in a number of cities at that time and 
a number of them where automobiles were 
assembled and made. And in city after city, 
I was told when I arrived that the inflation 
rate was 20 percent—or I mean inflation—I 
mean the unemployment rate was 20 per- 
cent or more. 

It was time for a change. So we charted a 
new course to rebuild America from the 
bottom up. And we knew that to do that, 
government had to get its own house in 
order. And at the same time we knew that 
government needed to get out of the way 
of the people and the spirit of enterprise 
that encourages risk taking and rewards in- 
novation. And we knew it wouldn’t be easy. 

Both the economy and the auto industry 
were in recession, the culmination of years 
of overtaxing, overspending, and overprom- 
ising by those who claimed they could 
spend your earnings better than you could. 
We knew that progress would come in 
inches, not miles, but we knew that if we 
worked together, progress would come. 
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It hasn’t been easy. Times have been 
rough and, yes, the recession was much 
deeper and longer than anyone had pre- 
dicted. But these problems had been build- 
ing up for 20 years, and we were deter- 
mined to find a real economic cure, not just 
resort, as they had so often in the past, to 
another political quick fix. There have been 
eight recessions since World War II, and 
seven of those were the political quick fix. 
There’s no compassion in snake oil cures. 

We weathered the storm together, and 
now the sun is shining on a strong economy 
and an American automobile industry that’s 
moving forward again. Inflation, once out of 
control, has plummeted by nearly two- 
thirds. For 2 years it’s been under 4 per- 
cent. Right now it’s in the neighborhood of 
4 percent or a little above, probably be- 
cause of some weather conditions that 
changed food prices and so forth. The 
prime rate is down by nearly half from 
when we came to office. And a few weeks 
ago, we learned that last quarter’s gross na- 
tional product grew at a healthy 7.2 per- 
cent. 

At the same time—and this is the greatest 
figure of all—5.1 million more Americans 
have jobs today than had jobs just 16 
months ago. We’ve had the steepest drop in 
unemployment in over 30 years. Factory 
orders, housing starts, and retail sales are up, 
and—listen closely to this one—auto sales 
are up dramatically. More than 100,000 of 
you auto workers went back to work in 
1983, with more expected back this year. 
And right now there are 85,000 more 
people working in the automobile industry 
in general than were working there in 1980 
in that period I was telling you about. The 
unemployment rate, we know, in America 
across the country, the average is 7.7 per- 
cent. I think you’d be happy to know that 
in the automobile industry, the unemploy- 
ment rate is down to 5.5 percent. And I 
hope it’s going down lower than that. 

Here at Ford, because of your determina- 
tion, dedication, and hard work, you sold 
more cars last year than any time since 
1979. All of us, working together and ignor- 
ing the gloom criers and the pundits who 
said it couldn’t be done, all of us have hung 
tough. And today, as we see the auto indus- 
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try and the economy humming with activi- 
ty, aren’t we glad we did? 

There was a time when Claycomo nearly 
had to shut down. But today almost 5,000 
people—4,500 or more—are working two 
10-hour shifts, producing 86 cars and trucks 
an hour, 1,600 a day. Your’re continuing a 
Ford tradition that began here in Kansas 
City, as Chairman Caldwell told you, in 
1906 with nearly 7 million cars built in all. 
And whatever you may have heard about 
my age, I wasn’t here at that time. [Laugh- 
ter] But you’re not getting older, you're get- 
ting better. 

Your industry and many others have 
begun to shape up. You’re getting lean and 
mean and ready to face the challenge of the 
future. By the end of this year, some $50 
billion will have been invested in the 1980's 
by American automobile companies to mod- 
ernize plants and design and produce at- 
tractive, fuel-efficient cars. At this plant, 
Ford has invested almost $200 million to 
modernize and refurbish for the future. 

And best of all, the quality of American 
automobiles has never been better, reflect- 


ing the pride and determination of employ- 
ees at every level. Your success story is so 


widespread that industry leaders from 
Europe, China and, yes, even Japan, have 
come halfway around the world to see for 
themselves. Everyone can see_ these 
Tempo/Topaz cars rolling off the line with 
that sticker on the front window: “Jointly 
Dedicated to Quality—Built with Missouri 
Pride.” 

Now, we all know that government and 
management and labor had a role to play in 
the industry’s problems that developed 
during the seventies. And all three have 
played a role in its resurgence. 

I think government did its part by reduc- 
ing regulations and getting the economy 
rolling again. Shortly after we came into 
office, our administration discussed the auto 
industry’s problems with the Japanese. They 
offered to voluntarily restrain auto exports 
to the United States. And this gave the do- 
mestic auto industry the breathing room it 
needed to build new plants and products, 
improve quality, increase productivity, and 
participate in the economic recovery. 

Now, some advocate far harsher methods. 
They believe we should run up the flag in 
defense of our markets, embrace protec- 


tionism, and insulate ourselves from world 
competition. But we'll never meet the chal- 
lenge of the eighties with that kind of de- 
featist mentality. 

In there having lunch, I told just a few of 
you my own experience when I entered the 
job market back in the early thirties at the 
very depths of the Great Depression. 
Twenty-six percent unemployment; the 
government putting radio ads on—Don’t 
leave home looking for work, there is 
none—and a great deal of that was due to 
what somebody thought might be an 
answer to our Depression problems, the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, which literally de- 
stroyed free trade worldwide and perpet- 
uated the Depression at that time—which, 
incidentally, was only cured then by World 
War II. 

I believe if Americans work together to 
improve quality, become more productive, 
hold down costs, and invest in tomorrow’s 
technology, then we can out-compete, out- 
perform, and out-sell the pants off anybody. 
And echoing Mr. Caldwell, I believe in 
America being first, because America is 
best. 

You know, if the dream of America is to 
be preserved, we mustn’t waste the genius 
of one mind, the strength of one body, or 
the spirit of one soul. We need all our 
people, men and women, young and old, 
individuals of every race to be healthy, 
happy, and whole. This is our goal. And we 
won’t rest until all Americans can reach as 
high as their vision and God-given talents 
take them. 

I thank you again for inviting me, and 
God bless all of you. 

Don’t worry, I’m not going to do an 
encore, but one of the things that I enjoy 
most in this job is the opportunity to get 
out of Washington and to meet people from 
every walk of life and from every corner of 
the world. But I have to tell you that no 
matter where I go, there are no more finer 
people than those men and women who 
raise our food and patrol our streets and 
man our mines and factories and teach our 
children, keep our homes, and heal us when 
we're sick. These people are everyday 
Americans, but they’re heroes in their own 
right. They’re the unsung heroes of Amer- 
ica. 
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And today, I'd like to honor one such 
hero. Barney Maxon, could you and your 
wife, Jewell—I thought your daughter, 
Carol, was with you. Carol, come on up 
here. Today I'd like to honor one of those 
heroes I was talking about, Barney Maxon. 
Barney’s someone who’s always been there, 
given above and beyond what was required 
of him. And, Barney, Chairman Caldwell 
and I would like to present you with a 
plaque in honor of the 50 years of loyal and 
dedicated service you’ve given to the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Congratulations, Barney, and thank you, 
again. 

Well, again, God bless you, and thank you 
all. It’s good to be here. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:21 p.m. in 
the fininished product auto assembly line 
area of the plant. He was introduced by 
Phillip Caldwell, chairman of the board of 
the Ford Motor Co. In his opening remarks, 
the President referred to Paul Nolan, the 
manager of the plant. 

Prior to his remarks, the President had 
lunch in the cafeteria with plant workers 
and executives, and then toured the assem- 
bly line. Following his remarks, the Presi- 
dent went to a conference room at the plant 
for a meeting with labor and managment 
leaders 


At the conclusion of his visit to the plant, 
the President left Kansas City and went to 
Dallas, Texas, where he remained overnight 
at the AM-FAC Hotel. 


Grand Prairie, Texas 





Remarks to Construction Workers at the 
Oak Hollow Housing Development. 
April 12, 1984 





Good morning. Hey, that came on loud, 
didn’t it? Maybe I’m speaking to the group 
down the street there. 

Well, I just wanted to say good morning, 
and I’ve been seeing this and hearing about 
this construction and all. And of course, you 
all know that one of the reasons for coming 
here is that in this industry, in the housing 
industry, you’re out in front of the rest of 
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the United States as to the comeback—and 
more going on here than—and a higher 
percentage than any place else. 

This is an industry that can cause a de- 
pression when things are bad all by itself. 
But it’s also an industry that can lead, as 
this one has been leading, in a recovery 
from the recession that we’ve had. And I 
just have to say, from what I’ve seen here— 
now, I don’t know exactly when I'll be in 
the market. It could be several years; it 
could be next year. [Laughter] But I’ve 
been watching with great care, because I'll 
probably be in the house market, having 
sold the one we owned due to the change 
in locale. 

Now, all those people that are covering 
this here, they’re all speculating as to what 
I’m doing on trips like this and why I’m 
doing this. You know, the truth of the 
matter is, it’s just good to get out of Wash- 
ington every once in a while. [Laughter] 

But I have to tell you, I’m so pleased 
about the recovery that we have and what 
has happened with this industry, and that at 
last, a dream is restored that probably is 
more prevalent here than in any other 
country in the world. And that is everyone’s 
dream of wanting to own their own piece 
of ground and their own house. 

And I have a little confession to make to 
you also. I was sort of in this business from 
the hammer-and-nail side and pick-and- 
shovel side. One of the first jobs I ever 
got—summer jobs—was I was 14 years 
old, and it was with an outfit that wasn’t 
building new ones, but they were buying 
old ones and remodeling. And before the 
summer was over, I laid hardwood floor, I 
shingled roof, I painted. But I do remember 
also, I started—some of these houses, they 
wanted to add basements and so forth, and 
didn’t have the tools and equipment that 
we have today. It was pick and shovel. And 
I was on the pick and shovel. 

And I remember one hot day, just ap- 
proaching noon, and I’d been swinging that 
pick all day—you know, a lot of hard clay 
and rock. And I had the pick right up over 
my shoulder ready for another blow when 
the noon whistle blew. And I just didn’t 
even finish the blow. I just let go and 
stepped out from underneath it. And then, 
behind me, I heard some very firm and not 
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polite conversation aimed at me, and I 
turned around. And there was the boss, and 
the pick was embedded in the ground right 
between his feet. I didn’t have any answer 
to any of the things that he was saying to 
me. [Laughter] 

Well, I just, again, I just want to com- 
mend you for all of this. I think this is a 
picture of what’s happening all over Amer- 
ica, and you can be very proud that you’re 
out in front on it here. Thank you for let- 
ting me come in and stop production for a 
while. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:45 a.m. fol- 
lowing the tour of the construction site. 


Arlington, Texas 





Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion on 
Housing. April 12, 1984 





Mr. Wood. Well, we understand you’ve 
been visiting a nearby housing subdivision, 
and we’re very interested to hear your re- 
actions to it. But we thought before that 
you might like to know what we’ve been 
talking about here. 

The map in front of us, the topographical 
map, is a new town in this area about 25 
minutes from here called Las Calinas. And 
it has commercial buildings, as you can see, 
and ultimately will house fifty to sixty thou- 
sand people. It’s being developed by the 
Southland Financial Corporation. Many of 
the biggest homebuilders in the country 
have bought pieces of land and are building 
their own developments there. 

We're in Dallas for the roundtable be- 
cause Dallas is the number one city in the 
country for housing starts, and Las Calinas 
is one of the best examples in the country 
of new homebuilding development. 

The President. Well, that’s remarkable. I 
don’t suppose where I was was part of that. 

Mr. Wood. | don’t think you were at this 
development, but it is in this area. 

The other thing I thought Id tell you 
before asking for your response to the trip 
that you took this morning, the panel—and 
I know, rather than take the time to intro- 
duce them all, I know you’ve seen the list, 


and you know that we have representatives 
here from—— 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Wood. ——from the homebuilders 
and the realtors and the savings and loan 
league. We have some major publicly held 
homebuilding companies. We have building 
product manufacturers. And before you 
came, we went around and introduced our- 
selves and talked about how business was, 
and the consensus was that business right 
now is good. Eleven of the 12 people on the 
panel mentioned concerns about interest 
rates. 

The President. Well, I can’t understand 
why. [Laughter] 

Well, I know, too, that I’m going to have 
an opportunity later to greet each one of 
you, so that’s why I didn’t take time here in 
the beginning. It was most interesting and 
enjoyable, the project that I just—and the 
fine homes that are being built there. And I 
had an opportunity to tell them a little bit 
about, in my boyhood, having a job with a 
unit that was building. But it was a little 
different then. We didn’t have the machin- 
ery and skiploaders, and things weren’t 
around—you did it with a pick and shovel. 

But you also weren’t limited to just one 
type of work. As I explained to them, 
before the projects were over, why I would 
end up laying hardwood floor and shingling 
roofs, and even painting, and so forth. But 
today, the improvement in tools and pro- 
ductivity and all—although if you see a 
slowdown in the Dallas area, why it’s be- 
cause I slowed it down by being there. Ev- 
eryone stopped work. [Laughter] That hap- 
pens in government, too. I don’t even have 
to be around. [Laughter] 

But it’s certainly a pleasure for me to get 
out of Washington and to be with all of you 
today. It helps to get a fresh perspective. 
You know, if you stay in Washington too 
long, the world begins to look like “The 
Twilight Zone”. And I have, as I say, just 
come from that site in Grand Prairie, and 
I’m interested with what I saw and the 
people I met. 

Far too many in our Nation’s Capital have 
come to believe that progress is the result 
of passing laws and regulations. But I think 
this group knows better than most that that 
isn’t so. It’s opportunities for hard work and 
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risktaking by people like yourselves that 
keeps this country building and growing. 
And more often than not, you’re doing it in 
spite of the roadblocks put in your way by 
government. 

For the last 3 years, we’ve been busy 
trying to remove roadblocks and create a 
stable economic environment in which en- 
terprise can flourish. Irresponsible taxing 
and spending policies in the years prior to 
this administration gave us double-digit in- 
flation and economic stagnation. You saw 
firsthand the failure of the liberal tax, 
spend, and inflate policies. Your industry 
had its legs knocked out from under it by 
ruinous inflation and killer interest rates. 

It takes time to put a program in place, 
and it takes time for it to start working, and 
working its magic throughout the economy. 
But I think even the skeptics are admitting 
that our reforms are working. The Ameri- 
can economy as a whole, and your industry 
in particular, are coming back strong. 

Overall economic growth last year was a 
robust 6 percent. And the first quarter 
growth this year suggests the recovery is 
going to continue at a healthy rate. But I’m 
also encouraged by the fact—and this may 
sound strange—that the figures that were 
released this morning by the Commerce 
Department suggest that there is some 
slowing of that first quarter growth. And I 
think that’s fine, because I think it indicates 
that this is a sustainable expansion, not just 
a quick fix or a splurge. 

And when our program was put in place 
in the fall of ’81, housing starts were at an 
annual rate of 840,000 annual. Now they’ve 
jumped to almost 2.2 million. That’s the 
highest rate in 6 years. Building permits 
which were only 730,000 in the fall of ’81 
have risen to nearly 2 million. That’s a 166- 
percent increase. In February, 721,000 new 
homes were sold as compared with 338,000 
in September of ’81. And that makes a 113- 
percent increase. 

But the strength surging through your in- 
dustry and the rest of our economy is no 
accident, and it’s not a reflection of some 
uncontrollable cycle. They used to try to 
explain inflation away like a plague of lo- 
custs that we didn’t know where it came 
from and it just was there. Well, when the 
last administration took over, inflation was 
running at 5 percent, and the prime inter- 
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est rate—and it hurts to say this—was 7 
percent. And after just 4 years, we were left 
with double-digit inflation, 21%-percent 
prime interest rates, and spiraling mortgage 
rates, of course. 

The average monthly mortgage payment 
rose from $256 to $598, and that $342-a- 
month increase in the cost of buying a 
home made all the difference, as you all 
well know. Since our economic recovery 
program took effect, the decline in mort- 
gage rates from a peak of about 18 down to 
13% translates into a typical savings of $225 
in the monthly payment for families that 
are now buying homes. 

Inflation has been reduced by around 
two-thirds. Home ownership is an essential 
part—as I told these people out there 
today—of the American dream. It strength- 
ens the family. It’s fundamental to our way 
of life, and we want to build an opportunity 
society where more and more families from 
all walks of life can afford to buy their own 
homes. 

But, you know, one of the strangest 
things to me has been listening to people 
suggest that we should be frightened be- 
cause the economy’s growing too fast, that 
too many people are finding jobs, and this 
will push up interest rates. Well, no one will 
ever convince me that economic growth is 
bad for us. I think it’s good for everybody, 
especially the homebuilding industry. 

I believe there are three keys to bringing 
interest rates down further and keeping 
them down: first, real and lasting spending 
restraint by the Congress; second, an over- 
haul of our tax system to make taxes more 
simple, more fair, and to provide greater 
incentives for growth; and, third, confi- 
dence that the Federal Reserve Board will 
provide sufficient liquidity to finance eco- 
nomic growth while maintaining long-term 
price stability. 

The progress that we’ve made can’t be 
taken for granted. We can’t go back to the 
same taxing and spending patterns of the 
last decade and expect that we will not also 
fall into the pit of recession, inflation, and 
stagnation from which we’re now just 
emerging. How we come to grips with the 
Federal deficit will set the tone. We can try 
to balance up by increasing taxes, undercut- 
ting economic growth and investment. Or 
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we can try to balance down with lower 
spending and tax rates, permitting our 
economy to break free. 

Now, let me interject here that when I 
talk about simplifying taxes, I don’t want to 
go the route of the form that I saw the 
other day that someone sent in as a sample 
of simplified taxes. It only had two lines on 
it. The top line said, “How much did you 
make?” and the second line said, “Send it.” 
[Laughter] 

But we’ve heard considerable talk about 
crowding out, about government borrowing 
too much of the funds in the private credit 
markets. Well, that is indeed a threat and 
one of which you’re keenly aware. Yet even 
with all the attention that’s focused on this 
issue, not one of the advocates of raising 
taxes has ever answered a challenge that I 
have issued—I’ve made it over and over 
again. Explain why taxing the money out of 
the private system will not eliminate money 
from the private credit market every bit as 
much as if the Federal Government bor- 
rows it. 

The same amount of money is going to be 
taken, whether the government takes it in 
taxes or the government borrows to fund 
the present activities of government. The 
problem is government is taking too big a 
share from the private sector, and we’re not 
going to answer our economic problems 
until we harness government and bring it 
back down to within a reasonable percent- 
age of the gross national product. 

The answer to the deficit, as I say, is not 
raising taxes and pushing us back into reces- 
sion, nor is the answer to sabotage the de- 
fense rebuilding program we’ve begun and 
which is so long overdue. The answer’s eco- 
nomic growth and a responsible program to 
control Federal spending. 

We've made a proposal, as you know, for 
a downpayment on the deficit that would 
be a good first step. And yesterday the Fi- 
nance Committee in the Senate passed that. 
In 1982 an agreement was made with me— 
and I’m remembering this to this day—that 
the Congress would provide $3 in savings 
for every additional dollar of revenue that 
we would agree to. Well, it was against my 
grain, but I went along with a tax reform 
package that was designed to raise about a 
hundred billion dollars over 3 years, think- 
ing that there would be a $300 billion cut 


in spending. Well, I haven’t seen any seri- 
ous effort to cut spending; in fact, there are 
even proposals to increase spending in cer- 
tain areas. So, there’s a great deal of poli- 
ticking going on about the deficit. People 
are going to have to judge for themselves 
who’s serious about the problem. 

Now, I’m willing to do my part, but I will 
not simply give in to those who would take 
us back into recession and/or play fast and 
loose with the security of our country. You 
can expect some progress in the areas 
where the executive branch can act on its 
own. The Grace commission provided us 
with a great number of suggestions being 
evaluated through the departments and 
agencies right now. But for tangible prog- 
ress to be made, we need commitment 
from the Congress, which until now has not 
been forthcoming. 

I’m not pessimistic about the deficit or 
any of the challenges we face. And I was 
only joking when at the Gridiron the other 
night I said I wouldn’t worry about it be- 
cause it’s big enough to take care of itself; 
that was a joke. [Laughter] But already the 
deficit has been coming down from the eco- 
nomic growth that we’ve been seeing 
throughout the country. 

And I also think that the Members of 
Congress who are out seeking votes are 
finding that their constituents are con- 
cerned about the deficit, but at the same 
time opposed to raising taxes. Members of 
Congress don’t have to see the light. We 
just have to make them feel the heat. 

And now, I’ve gone on long enough, so I 
think I'll hear more from what’s on your 
mind and what you have planned here. 

Mr. Wood. Thank you, Mr. President. We 
do have a short 3-minute presentation for 
you from the leadership of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, the National As- 
sociation of Realtors, and the U.S. League of 
Savings. So, if it’s all right with you, I'll 
introduce the first of those three speak- 
ers—— 

The President. Fine. 

Mr. Wood. ——who is Dave Smith, who'll 
be the president of the NAHB in 1986. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. President, we thank you 
for this opportunity to brief you this morn- 
ing on the housing industry and the current 
market conditions. 
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As you told our board of directors last 
May, homebuilders are leading the recovery 
by the sweat of their brow and the strength 
of their nerve. That is still true today. Last 
year, we built about 1.7 million housing 
units, an increase of 60 percent from the 
previous year. This year, we expect to start 
1.8 million units. During February, new 
homes were being started at an annual rate 
of 2.2 million, and new homes are selling at 
their fastest pace in 4 years. 

Looking back, this recovery represents a 
major triumph for your administration. You 
put America back on its feet. You put 
Americans back to work. You licked infla- 
tion and helped create an economic climate 
in which it was possible for small builders 
like myself to build affordable housing for 
young people just starting families and ca- 
reers. 

But the recovery, Mr. President, has 
reached a critical turning point. Looking 
ahead and beyond today’s robust economic 
news, there’s a great deal of uncertainty in 
the marketplace. This uncertainty is being 
expressed by the typical member of our as- 
sociation who constructs fewer than 20 
houses per year. Builders are the ones out 
in front of this economic recovery. They are 
the ones that are taking the risk. Builders 
are the ones who'd live and die with the 
ups and downs in interest rates. And inter- 
est rates, Mr. President, are rising. That has 
the builders worried. 

When mortgage rates were in the 13-per- 
cent range a few months ago, we had a 
strong market. Now mortgage rates are ap- 
proaching 14 percent and still rising. That’s 
too high for millions of potential home 
buyers. Unless this upward trend in interest 
rates is reversed, it is only a matter of time 
before home sales drop, new construction 
declines, and unemployment rises. 

Can another economic crisis touched off 
by rising interest rates be avoided? The 
answer is yes. But to do so requires your 
bold, demonstrated, decisive leadership. It 
requires immediate action on the Federal 
budget that would cut the deficit in the 
neighborhood of 150 to 200 billion over the 
next 3 fiscal years. 

Builders view the deficit as the single 
greatest threat to the Nation’s economic re- 
covery. Deficits keep interest rates high. 
Deficits are inflationary. Deficits compete 
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with investments. Deficits reduce our abili- 
ty to compete in the world market. And 
deficits threaten to upset the current eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr. President, the time is running out. 
The bipartisan program now in Congress 
appears to be our last chance of cutting the 
deficit during this election year. We appre- 
ciate your work on the bipartisan effort, 
and we hope you will continue to take a 
leadership in this deficit reduction program. 
By using your office to negotiate a consen- 
sus on the budget, you will be sending a 
powerful message throughout this land. In- 
terest rates would decline or at least settle 
down. Confidence would be restored. The 
American dream of owning a home would 
be preserved. And the economic recovery 
we worked for so hard to get off the ground 
would be sustained. 

We certainly appreciate your being with 
us today, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Wood. Do you want to respond, or 
shall I ask the next man to—— 

The President. Well, whichever is suitable 
here. I would like to comment this with 
regard to the interest rates and what you 
just said here with regard to the connection 
to the deficit. As I hope I’ve made clear, 
deficits are something—we shouldn’t have 
had them for the last 50 years as a part of 
our regular policy, and we shouldn’t contin- 
ue having them. 

But I think that there are two other rea- 
sons for the interest rates right now and 
one of them, in one way, is a sign of the 
progress that we’ve made. The other one is 
a pessimism that, because of the past expe- 
riences going back to the time of the 
Second World War, the seven previous re- 
cessions, that the market isn’t quite con- 
vinced that inflation is going to stay down 
where it is. And so they’re protecting them- 
selves before they lend that money out for 
fear it'll go back up. That’s one. 

The thing that is born out of the encour- 
agement is that, yes, this last flurry of a 
little bit of climbing interest rates, I think, 
is more due to the fact that the robust 
economy saw a great upsurge—we’ve gone 
to 12-something percent over about 5 per- 
cent of business investment in new plant 
and equipment, and so forth, and at the 
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same time, the great upsurge in consumer 
buying. Now, that’s the thing that as of this 
morning we find, there’s been some slow- 
down in that, particularly in those areas 
that are tied to interest rates, such as appli- 
ances, the durable goods, and automobiles. 
And there we’ve just run in temporarily, 
I'm sure, to supply and demand. There’s 
more market for the money out there than 
there is money. I believe that we’re going 
to see before long that beginning to come 
down. 

Now, if I could respectfully suggest that 
with no retreat from going after the defi- 
cits, I think that there it’s more that they 
contribute to the pessimism of the people 
in the marketplace that would account for 
the interest rates than having any direct tie, 
because let me point one significant thing. 
When we started, and the interest rates 
were coming down from that 21% down to 
that 11-percent prime, in that same period 
our deficit was doubling. So, obviously with 
the interest rates coming down at the same 
time that the deficit was going up indicates 
that there isn’t that tie. 

And the same thing is true if we look at 
foreign countries. If we look at our deficits 
on the basis of percentage of gross national 
product, we find that this great growth in 
them in the number of dollars is not as 
severe, that there are other countries 
among our industrial allies out there that 
have the same percentage of deficit in their 
gross national product, but they don’t have 
the high interest rates we have. 

But you are right that it is a problem, 
that in solving it I think we can restore the 
confidence in the market. And I am going 
to say that I believe that before the warm 
weather’s left us, I think we’re going to see 
some settling down of the interest rates. 

Mr. Wood. Now I'll call on Jack Carlson, 
Mr. President, who’s representing the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors. 

Mr. Carlson. Mr. President, we appreci- 
ate your proclamation of this being Private 
Property Week. 625,000 realtors across the 
country are joined together with 60 million 
families that own their own home to cele- 
brate private property in this country. And 
home ownership is, of course, the most im- 
portant part of private property. 

Mr. President, we’re concerned about the 
deficit, and we agree with you: The pri- 


mary cause of a high deficit is inflationary 
expectations, and we have to move that out 
of the marketplace. 

We’re also concerned about how we go 
about to bring down the deficit. As you’ve 
said, if we tax investment on the front end 
to lower interest rates on the back end, we 
will have already taken taxes away from 
investment if the tax is paid on investment. 
So, we will not have any gain at all by 
bringing down the deficit by taxing invest- 
ment. 

That’s why we're particularly concerned, 
not with what happened in the House, as 
you indicated passed yesterday, but also 
what’s happening in the Senate Finance 
Committee. They want to erase away your 
accelerated cost-recovery program, going 
from 15 years to 20 years. And this would 
be primarily for rental housing. And the 
impact upon it when it’s fully effective will 
mean rent increases for those in rental 
housing, $25 a month. And, as you know, 
that affects the safety net, that’s a lower 
income part of the market. And we would 
hope that you would not favor the increase 
of the depreciation life or the accelerated 
cost-recovery period going from 15 to 20 
years, because that’s a huge increase. Also, 
we end up with about a million fewer 
rental housing units than we would other- 
wise have in this country. 

The second point: There has been 
rumors, as there always will be, about your 
suggestion of a study to be made—a report 
to be made to you in December as to what 
an overall tax reform and simplification pro- 
gram might be. There are rumors that are 
starting to abound—and some of them deal 
with some of your assistants, who, I’m sure, 
are not reflecting your viewpoint, but, 
nonetheless, cause some concern—that in- 
creased taxation on homeownership is being 
considered, such as doing away with inter- 
est deductibility on home mortgages, while 
allowing deductibility of interest on all the 
other kinds of investments. That would in- 
crease taxes on the average homeowner, 
and there are 60 million households who 
are homeowners in this country, two-thirds 
of Americans. That would increase it by 
$2,500, a very large increase, if it was total- 
ly removed, or a smaller amount, if it was 
eliminated on a small basis. 
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And there is concern, because since 1980 
the homeownership rate has gone down. 
And we’ve washed away half the gain that 
we got in the 1970’s already during the 
1980's. And clearly, as you have indicated 
in your proclamation on Private Property 
Week and also right here, that we want to 
move in the opposite direction because of 
the fundamental values that homeowner- 
ship has. I would hope that you would dis- 
avow any effort to increase taxation on 
homeownership or increase taxation on 
rental units in this country. 

Mr. Wood. And our third prepared 
speaker is Paul Prior, who represents—he’s 
the national chairman of the U.S. League of 
Savings. Mr. Prior’s on the other end—there 
he is. 

The President. All right. 

Mr. Prior. Mr. President, I thank you for 
giving the opportunity once again to talk 
with you personally, as you have three pre- 
vious times, and to discuss with you con- 
cerns of our savings institutions in the coun- 


Savings and loan associations and savings 
banks are the main sources of financing of 
all this activity, the real estate sales and 
new homebuilding that we’re talking about 
this morning. We have been in that position 
of market dominance in the past, and de- 
spite some of what has been written and 
said in recent years—some of which was 
just said on my starboard side before you 
got here this morning—we remain the pri- 
mary mortgage lending source today. 

In 1983 we had an alltime record lending 
year in our institutions—$137 billion in 
mortgage loans by savings institutions. Now, 
what made this volume possible is the in- 
creasing acceptance of the adjustable rate 
mortgage. 60 to 75 percent of our lending 
was represented by this flexible interest. 

The financial institutions industry has also 
just gone through the very gratifying expe- 
rience of more than recapturing the deposit 
base that we had lost to the money market 
funds, and that has helped to make the 
strong housing recovery possible. 

But we’re concerned about what lies just 
ahead, and what you said a minute ago is 
most encouraging. The fear that looms in 
people’s minds today is, are we going to be 
hit again with higher and higher interest 
rates? And underlying that, will Washington 
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be able to get these huge deficits under 
control? 

Now, I manage a small financial institu- 
tion in the cornfields of Indiana. And I talk 
to men and women every day when I’m in 
my office who wonder whether they’ll ever 
be able to afford a house with the interest 
rates as high as they are and seeming to be 
headed still higher. 

The U.S. League, 2 days ago, released a 
survey showing home buying patterns last 
year, and the good news is that more first- 
time buyers got into the home buying 
market than ever before. And home prices 
were not spiraling upward as they had 
been. In fact, to the surprise of many 
people, home prices were actually lower, 
our study showed, in 1983 than in 1981. 
That is median prices. 

But we should not be misled by the 
recent strong showing of housing markets, 
because the fear of inflation and high inter- 
est rates is decidedly back in people’s 
minds. Some of us here and our customers 
have been through a couple of very difficult 
years with high interest rates. And just as 
you have pointed out to us, Mr. President, 
we see the Federal Government at the core 
of the problem. Federal borrowing to cover 
Federal spending takes so much of the 
credit pool that businesses and families are 
shortchanged. We simply can’t bid competi- 
tively for it. 

Now, there’s also an important new factor 
that we’re confronting with the deregula- 
tion of the rates that lenders pay to deposi- 
tors. The rates to borrow are also floating in 
the marketplace. There’s no longer an insu- 
lation of borrowers from the impact of the 
money markets, because adjustable mort- 
gages let that rise in market interest rates 
pass through to the borrower. This is one 
big reason why more and more people are 
becoming sensitive to these interest rate 
moves. A rate increase will cost them 
money every month, once their mortgage is 
adjusted. This time around it’ll not be just 
the financial institutions and business bor- 
rowers that feel the pinch; it will be many 
families as well. 

So, we in the savings institutions want to 
be sure the deficit problem is dealt with 
now, while there is still time to bring it 
under control. And we are hopeful as you 
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are, Mr. President, and as you have said 
many times, that a nonpartisan approach 
will, in fact, get something done. We’re not 
concerned with who gets the credit for 
bringing the deficit down as long as we get 
the job done. 

Mr. Wood. If you have some time left, 
Mr. President, we have some other mem- 
bers of the panel who would like to ask you 
questions. 

The President. Fine. 

Mr. Wood. And the first one is to your 
immediate left, Barbara Ann Kirk from this 
area. 

Ms. Kirk. Thank you, Mr. President. Our 
question: The deficit, as you’ve heard, is a 
major concern to all of us, and especially to 
the building industry. We know that Con- 
gress is currently working on a number of 
proposals to control the deficit. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what steps are you willing to take in 
this effort? 

The President. Well, there virtually aren’t 
any steps that I won’t take if they can be 
taken without punishing any particular seg- 
ment of our society. And apropos of some of 
the things that you were saying, sir, in this 
year—and I know there’s a lot of talk that, 
“Well, everybody’s waiting until the elec- 
tion year is over because of the threat of 
votes” and so forth. Actually, one of the 
main problems is that in an election year 
like this, the Congress time is restricted. 
There is so much time that is now going to 
be taken out—and understandably—for 
campaigning that there’s a limit to how 
much you can put on their plate. This is 
why we’ve called what we’re asking for a 
downpayment. 

But in the meantime, as I’ve said before, 
we have to and are looking at the whole 
structure. And I have to say we’re all and 
should be indebted to Peter Grace and the 
more than 2,000 business and professional 
people in this country who not only volun- 
teered their services, free time to go in and 
look at government but who also, for what- 
ever financial overhead there was, contrib- 
uted the money for that. 

But they came back—this idea had come 
to me when I was first elected Governor of 
California and the State was almost in as 
bad a shape as the Federal Government is. 
And only there we had a constitutional re- 
quirement that in the first 6 months that I 


was in office, I had to restore the balance 
that had been lost in the previous adminis- 
tration out there. And I called on business 
and the private sector in California to do 
what the Grace commission has done. 

They came in, some 250 there, average 
giving 114 days full-time away from their 
own activities and their own businesses and 
professions, came back with about 1,800 
recommendations. We implemented more 
than 1,600 of those and restored California 
to the point that, over the next few years, 
we would come to such surpluses that I was 
able to restore them to the people as one- 
time tax rebates come income tax collection 
time. 

And I remember about the third time 
that we did that, a long-time senator, State 
senator, came into my office one day out- 
raged about our giving that money back to 
the people. And he said he considered 
giving that money back to the people an 
unnecessary expenditure of public funds. 
[Laughter] I think it revealed a difference 
in philosophy there. 

But we have some 2,470 recommenda- 
tions from the Grace commission, and we 
have a task force now within government 
looking at these. A number of them can be 
done administratively, many of them will 
take legislation, but we’re going to go—just 
one simple example I used this morning 
that can show. Government is so hide- 
bound. It gets into the habit of doing things 
the way they’ve always been done. And 
they don’t realize, as business has to, that 
there are new ways and that there’re im- 
provements and efficiencies. 

For example, one agency of our govern- 
ment—that it cost them $4.20 to process a 
paycheck for an employee; every paycheck 
cost $4.20. Out in business it costs around a 
dollar, on the average. Well, why should 
government not be doing it the way busi- 
ness is doing it? 

In the Defense Department, with all the 
complaints that people may want to make 
because we’re trying to restore defenses, 
the percentage of the budget that goes to 
defense now is smaller than it historically 
has been back through the years. Defense, 
being the prime responsibility, used to take 
half the Federal budget. Well, it’s down to a 
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little less than 30 percent now of the Feder- 
al budget. 

But there they found that they were put- 
ting out, due to the things of the day and 
the machinery of the day, they were put- 
ting out paychecks that were on a kind of 
cardboard type of paycheck. And they’re 
now putting them out on the regular kind 
of paper paycheck, and it costs about half as 
much as it used to cost. 

But we are going to continue. We're 
going to do everything we can, and it’s 
going to take aiming down the road at a 
balanced budget. And I’m going to continue 
to insist on an amendment that demands a 
balanced budget in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And if any of you are talking to any of 
your Congressmen also, one of the best 
tools that I had as Governor that I would 
like to have as President—line-item veto. 
Let a President be able to veto out that 
item that was tied into a necessary bill in 
order to get it passed because they knew 
they couldn’t get it passed on its own. 

As Governor of California, I vetoed 943 of 
those and was never overridden once. Even 
though the budget had to be passed by a 
two-thirds majority, the same as is required 
for overriding a veto, they would not stand 
up and vote for that single item out there 
exposed for what it was in order to override 
the veto. So, that is a tool we must have. 

Some of the things in the tax that you’re 
talking about—deduction of interest on 
home mortgages and all—I have told them 
I want them to look in the area of simplifi- 
cation at everything, but study everything 
that can be done. Now, would there be any 
harm if—and this is theoretical; I don’t 
know anything that so far has—that we’re 
engaged in in the study—but if we could 
have a tax simplification that was so con- 
structed that you could then actually 
reduce the individual’s rates because of the 
simplification of the tax structure, and if 
that included such things as eliminating 
some things that today are deductibles, 
would that not resolve the problem, if we 
had an entirely different type of tax struc- 
ture with a quite low rate? 

Mr. Carlson. 1 would argue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that investment can be found in the 
home as well as in the commercial part of 
the economy. If we have deductibility else- 
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where as to investments, we certainly ought 
to have it for homeownership. I would 
argue that that should be excluded. 

The President. 1 won’t argue with you on 
that. I believe very strongly in what you 
say. But I was just hypothesizing that sup- 
pose they came in with some entirely dif- 
ferent form of taxation aimed at something 
different than income as a method of 
taxing. I don’t know, but I’ve told them I 
want them to look at everything there is in 
that structure. 

Now—I’m trying to answer three ques- 
tions here, and I forget where I started. 
[Laughter] Yours was on the deficit. 

Ms. Kirk. Right. 

The President. Yes, we have to. I remem- 
ber being told more than 20 years ago 
when I was out on the mashed-potato cir- 
cuit and didn’t think I’d be doing anything 
like this, but speaking about things and 
criticizing government. And I remember 
then, the defense of the deficit spending 
was that, well, the national debt didn’t 
mean anything because we owed it to our- 
selves. 

Well, today, when you stop to think about 
it—that the interest on the national debt is 
more than the total Federal budget of some 
20 years ago—there’s no way to explain 
how far we’ve gone and what we’re doing 
there. And the answer has to be that I 
would think that today, we are sophisticat- 
ed enough in our knowledge of business 
and finance to know what is the optimum 
point, the percentage level that govern- 
ment can take from the private sector 
before government becomes a roadblock or 
a drag on the economy, which it is now. 
And once you’ve established that point, 
then we should see that government never 
spends above that percentage of the gross 
national product. So, that’s—if there’s a 
second term, that’s what I’m going to be 
doing in the second term. 

Mr. Wood. We have—several of the 
members of the panel were hoping to get a 
chance to ask you a question. I think we'll 
have time for one more if it’s okay with 
you. 

The President. ll try to make the an- 
swers shorter. [Laughter] 

Mr. Wood. And if it’s okay with Lloyd 
Bowles, I’m going to skip your question, be- 
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cause it was, as I remember, interest rate 
related, and I think the President has an- 
swered that. And I was going to go to Joe 
Howell, who has a question about—well, 
you ask it. 

Mr. Howell. Mr. President, I think every- 
one has agreed that the housing industry 
lives and dies by interest rates, and my 
question is, with the progress that has been 
made in lowering the inflation rate, why do 
we still have these historically high spreads 
between the interest rate and the inflation 
rate? 

The President. 1 have to say that I’m con- 
vinced that it is nothing but a pessimism 
out there. We’ve had—well, this was the 
eighth recession since World War II, and in 
seven of those, we always resorted to the 
quick fix, artificial stimulant of the money 
supply. And what happened was, yes, you 
cured that present recession, and some, 
people—the unemployment rate went 
down; but you wound up about 2 or 3 years 
later with another recession, and this time 
you started with inflation higher than it had 
been. And I think that they just—and par- 
ticularly with the opposition that we’re 
having in getting, say, this downpayment, if 
we get this, I think this could be a great 
measure of reassurance out there. They just 
are not convinced yet that government is 
going to be serious about keeping inflation 
down. 

And if I could cite myself as an example, 
again, I remember once back in those 
motion picture days, I knew that some day 
they’d come to an end, and I bought a re- 
tirement policy. And I wanted to think that 
I could retire and continue to live the same 
way I was living. So, I bought the policy on 
that basis. Well, the policy finally came to 
the payment date, retirement age, and the 
policy by that time wouldn’t pay the prop- 
erty tax on the house that we lived in. So, I 
think that inflation is the biggest single 
enemy of it all. 

There is no way that you can have a 
sound economy where a person is expected 
to invest or put money away and know that 
at the payoff time the dollar’s only going to 
be worth half what it was or less when it 
comes time to pay out. So, the people with 
the money to loan, they’re going to have to 
have more of a guarantee that it isn’t going 
to happen again. 


Mr. Wood. Well, thank you very much, 
Mr. President, for being with us today. It’s 
been a terrific thrill for all of us in the 
industry and those of us at Builder Maga- 
zine, who sponsored the roundtable. And I 
don’t know if you had any final remarks you 
wanted to make. 

The President. Well, no more than just to 
thank you all for having me here. And I’m 
sorry that I did take so long on some of 
those answers. I would have liked to have 
answered the others. Maybe we'll have a 
chance walking out or something to hear 
some of them. But I am more confident 
than ever—I’m an optimist generally and 
normally—but I’m more confident than 
ever, after what I’ve seen this morning and 
after meeting with all of you, that we’re 
going to continue. 

And I will quote to you a very renowned 
economist who wrote to me the other day 
and castigated me for continuing to call this 
a recovery. He said, “We have passed the 
recovery stage; we are now in legitimate 
expansion.” [Laughter] 

Mr. Wood. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. All right. 


Note: The panel discussion began at ap- 
proximately 10:15 a.m. in the Arlington 
Hilton Hotel ballroom. Michael Wood, pub- 
lisher of Builder Magazine, was the moder- 
ator. 

Following his appearance at the panel, 
the President returned to Washington, D.C. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Charles D. Hobbs as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development. April 12, 1984 





The President today announced his ap- 
pointment of Charles D. Hobbs to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development. He assumed his duties on 
April 1, 1984. 

Mr. Hobbs, for the past 10 years, has 
been president and principal consultant of 
Charles D. Hobbs, Inc., a California-based 
public policy and management consulting 
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firm. His company has served a wide vari- 
ety of Federal, State, and local government 
agencies in the development of public serv- 
ice programs and management plans. 

Mr. Hobbs was chief deputy director of 
social welfare in California from 1970-1972, 
and also served on then-Governor Reagan’s 
Tax Limitation and Local Government Task 
Forces in 1973 and 1974. He was delegate 
to the Economic Summit Conference on In- 
flation in 1975. He designed and managed 
the development of computer-based infor- 
mation and command/control systems from 
1958 to 1970. 

Mr. Hobbs received his B.S. degree, with 
honors in English, from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1955, and was a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow at UCLA in 1958 and 1959. He was 
the distinguished military graduate at 
Northwestern in 1955 and served 3 years as 
an officer in the United States Air Force. 
He was born on September 2, 1933, in 
Kansas City, Mo. He is married to Joan 
Resag Hobbs. They have three sons: 
Charles, Jonathan, and Jeremy. 


Meeting with Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanonda of Thailand 





Remarks at a Ceremony for the Signing of 
a U.S.-Thailand Science and Technology 
Agreement. April 13, 1984 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, our 
Foreign Ministers are here to sign the sci- 
ence and technology agreement between 
Thailand and the United States. And the 
agreement represents another new area of 
cooperation and furthers the close ties that 
historically marked our relationship. 

And with me now is Prime Minister 
Prem, who is visiting here for the second 


time, and we’re very pleased to have him 
here. 


Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. Mr. 
President, Mr. Secretary, distinguished 
guests, the agreement on cooperation in sci- 
ence and technology just concluded consti- 
tutes a new dimension in the long estab- 
lished relationship and cooperation between 
our two nations. 
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As the United States is the world leader 
in science and technology, Thailand stands 
to benefit significantly from the transfer of 
your ingenuity. As a strong and unwavering 
friend and ally of the United States in 
Southeast Asia. Thailand—{inaudible|—has 
prosperity generated by the scientific and 
technological cooperation with the United 
States—will complement American long- 
term interest in the region. 

We look forward to an active cooperation 
in the field of science and technology, and 
this agreement is an important first step in 
that direction. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. The 
agreement was signed for the United States 
by Secretary of State George P. Shultz, and 
for Thailand by Siddhi Savetsila, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Prior to the ceremony, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office. 
Following the ceremony, they went to the 
State Dining Room for a working luncheon 
with U.S. and Thai officials. 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of Victor M. Rivera To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Latin America and 
the Caribbean). April 13, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Victor M. Rivera to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development (Latin America 
and the Caribbean). He would succeed Otto 
J. Reich. 

Since 1981, Mr. Rivera has been serving 
as Director of the Minority Business Devel- 
opment Administration. Previously, he was 
Senior Advocate, Office of Chief Council for 
Advocacy, Small Business Administration in 
1977-1981, Regional Director (1975-1977), 
and District Director (1973-1975) for the 
Small Business Administration; and deputy 
finance administrator for the New York 
City Finance Administration in 1968-1973. 
He was with the Puerto Rico Economic De- 
velopment Administration in 1960-1968, 
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serving as director of the Office of Econom- 
ic Research (1960-1967) and director of the 
Office of Tourism Development (1967- 
1968). 

He graduated from New York University 
(B.A., 1959). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Vienna, Va. He was 
born July 27, 1937, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Prem of 
Thailand 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 13, 1984 





The President. I'm delighted to have this 
opportunity to exchange views with Prime 
Minister Prem and to discuss with him 
events in Southeast Asia and in other parts 
of the world. 

This is the Prime Minister’s second visit 
with me, and on both occasions he’s pro- 
vided valuable counsel. And I am particu- 
larly happy to renew our personal relation- 
ship, because it mirrors the deep friendship 
between the Thai and American people. 
Thailand and the United States have a histo- 
ry of friendship and cooperation going back 
to 1833, when we signed the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. 

Today we took our relationship one step 
further with the signing of a science and 
technology agreement. The 150 years of 
our relations have seen many changes, yet 
throughout this time the fundamental de- 
termination of that and American people 
to—of Thai, I should say, and American 
people to live their lives in freedom is un- 
changed. 

Whatever our differences of climate or 
culture, in our love of liberty we’re the 
same. This is the unchanging basis of our 
friendship. The economic vitality found in 
Thailand is something else with which 
Americans identify. American investors and 
traders are proud of the part that they’re 
able to play in Thailand’s growth. Working 
together, Americans and Thais are building 
a better quality of life for both our peoples. 

Prime Minister Prem will return to his 
country confident in our friendship and as- 
sured that America’s commitments remain 


sound and solid. As treaty allies of the 
Manila Pact, the United States fully appreci- 
ates the situation in Southeast Asia and 
Thailand’s key role in ASEAN’s effort to 
promote peace and stability in that vital 
area. 

In response to Thailand’s immediate secu- 
rity requirements, I’m happy to announce 
that the United States will make available 
immediately a sizable number of M-48 
tanks. We’ll also request the Congress to 
extend the repayment terms of our security 
assistance to Thailand. High-level defense 
consultations between our countries will 
continue. We’ll discuss Thailand’s overall 
defense needs, including its requirement 
for advanced aircraft, something we fully 
support. The administration will confer 
with the Congress on these defense matters, 
as appropriate. 

Thailand today will be celebrating, by the 
old lunar calendar, the beginning of the 
new year. So, may I wish you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, and all the people of Thailand, a 
very fine Songkran holiday and, for all the 
Thai people, prosperity, health, and peace. 
We’re pleased to have had you as our guest, 
again. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 

The Prime Minister. | was most pleased 
and honored to be invited to meet with 
President Reagan for the second time since 
my last visit 3 years ago. My discussion with 
the President on issues of mutual concern 
and interest were most constructive and 
fruitful. Together we have decided on ways 
and means to strengthen our bilateral ties 
and to enhance our cooperation. 

The relationship between our two coun- 
tries spans over one century-and-a-half. 
Over the years this relationship has in- 
creased in strength and expanded in dimen- 
sion. Under the leadership of President 
Reagan, the United States has returned to 
the traditional values and demonstrated a 
determination in the pursuit of real peace. 
On our part, Thailand and the other 
ASEAN partners have distinguished them- 
selves as a moderating influence on the in- 
ternational economic and political issues. 
Our collective efforts have served to en- 
hance security in Southeast Asia, which is 
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vital to the stability and prosperity of the 
East-Asian Pacific region and beyond. 

Later on today I will meet members of 
the U.S. business community to explore op- 
portunities for expanding trade and _ busi- 
ness ties for mutual benefits. Thailand 
shares with you the faith in the dynamism 
of economic relationships between coun- 
tries in the Pacific community, the dyna- 
mism which has become more evident and 
which represents great economic potential 
for further development. 

The recovery of your economy, which is 
undoubtedly the largest single economy of 
the world, is most welcome. For this to be 
longlasting, the recovery must generate 
prosperity of the wider front, particularly in 
the free-market economies such as that of 
Thailand. 

Finally, on behalf of the Thai nation, I 
would like to express our heartfelt gratitude 
for the administration’s full support to the 
modernization of Thailand’s defense. This 
gesture reaffirms the United States commit- 
ment to Thailand’s security in recognition 
of our role in strengthening the fabric of 
peace in the area, which the United States 
considers to be vital to her interests. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Hearing Impaired Awareness 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5177. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


More than fifteen million Americans of all 
ages experience some degree and form of 
hearing impairment. These hearing-im- 
paired Americans continue to share in the 
life of the Nation, contribute to family life 
and the home, and provide civic support to 
their communities. They have steadfastly 


striven not only to overcome their handi- 
caps, but also to assist other members of our 
society. In so doing, the deaf and hearing 
impaired have made significant contribu- 
tions to society, science, the arts and indus- 
try in virtually every field. 

Research has shown us that hearing loss 
can sometimes be alleviated, corrected, or 
best of all, prevented. Scientific investiga- 
tors supported by the Federal government’s 
National Institute of Neurological and Com- 
municative Disorders and Stroke and by 
professional societies and voluntary health 
organizations are learning more about how 
the auditory system works, and what can go 
wrong and why. Innovative programs in re- 
search, education, and prevention have long 
been conducted and supported by many 
voluntary agencies working on behalf of the 
hearing impaired. I commend their dedica- 
tion to this important service. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
407, has designated the week beginning 
April 8, 1984, as “National Hearing Im- 
paired Awarenesss Week,” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
8, 1984, as National Hearing Impaired 
Awareness Week. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this week with 
appropriate activities in their homes, of- 
fices, schools, and communities, and I urge 
all Americans to reflect upon the important 
contributions made by the hearing-impaired 
citizens to the progress and well-being of 
our country. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., April 13, 1984] 
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Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 
1984 





Proclamation 5178. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The great strength of America lies in the 
determination and caring hearts of our 
people. Reflecting diverse backgrounds and 
the experiences of all our citizens, this 
Nation is a hearty amalgam of individuals 
united in their commitment to freedom. 

Americans who have come from Asian 
and Pacific countries have added a special 
quality to the United States. They have 
made outstanding contributions to our Na- 
tion’s progress in a wide range of fields, 
including science, the arts, medicine, law, 
literature, agriculture, industry and com- 
merce, and government. Bringing with 
them the strong and varied traditions and 
heritages of their Asian and Pacific home- 
lands, they have greatly enriched America’s 
culture and institutions. 

This Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Asian and Pacific immigrants. Their 
desire for liberty strengthens and under- 
scores our own. 

As we celebrate the accomplishments of 
Asian and Pacific Americans, we dedicate 
ourselves to overcoming the legacy of past 
discrimination, knowing that the struggle 
for full participation and equal opportunity 
goes on. We are grateful to Asian and Pacif- 
ic Americans for their enduring belief in 
the inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
5, 1984, as Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week and call upon all the people of the 
United States to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:06 p.m., April 13, 1984] 


National Maritime Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5179. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On March 20, 1984, I signed into law the 
Shipping Act of 1984. This important legis- 
lation removed several burdensome and un- 
necessary Government regulations restrict- 
ing both United States-flag and foreign-flag 
ocean common carriers operating in the 
foreign commerce of the United States. This 
is the most significant ocean regulatory leg- 
islation since the enactment of the Shipping 
Act in 1916. 

The United States is the greatest trading 
nation in the world, and this landmark leg- 
islation will provide for more flexible and 
responsive ocean transportation services, in- 
cluding intermodal service, that will benefit 
both our exporters and importers. United 
States flag-ocean carriers will benefit by 
being assured evenhanded regulatory treat- 
ment with foreign competitors. The Ship- 
ping Act of 1984 represents but one part of 
my Administration’s commitment to foster 
and maintai:i the United States-flag mer- 
chant marine required by this great Nation 
for our national security and economic 
benefit. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
American merchant marine, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 20, 1933, desig- 
nated May 22 as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue annu- 
ally a proclamation calling for its appropri- 
ate observance. This date was chosen to 
commemorate the day in 1819 when the SS 
SAVANNAH departed Savannah, Georgia, 
on the first transatlantic steamship voyage. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 22, 1984, as National 
Maritime Day, and I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this day by display- 
ing the flag of the United States at their 
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homes and other suitable places, and I re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:07 p.m., April 13, 1984] 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 
May 28, 1984 





Proclamation 5180. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


In the course of America’s existence, our 
citizens too often have been called upon to 
make the ultimate sacrifice for the cause of 
peace, freedom, and justice. From Bunker 
Hill to Beirut, these brave men and women 
have passed into the hands of our Creator 
so that we may enjoy the fruits of liberty. 
As Americans gather this Memorial Day to 
pay homage to their sacred memory and 
selfless commitment, we can offer no 
higher praise than that these patriots de- 
fended the high ideals bestowed upon this 
Nation by our Founding Fathers. 

Today, as we commend their deeds, we 
also bear a heavy burden of responsibility to 
ensure that their sacrifice was not in vain 
by never wavering in our dedication and 
determination to maintain the peace, to 
safeguard human rights, and to protect the 
economic well-being of our Nation for future 
generations. 

In honor and recognition of those Ameri- 
cans to whom we pay tribute today, the 
Congress, by joint resolution of May 11, 
1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
each Memorial Day as a day of prayer for 
permanent peace and designating a period 
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on that day when the people of the United 
States might unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, May 28, 
1984, as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace, and I designate the hour beginning 
in each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning 
of that day as a time to unite in prayer. I 
urge the press, radio, television, and all 
other information media to cooperate in 
this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the appropriate officials of 
all units of government to direct that the 
flag be flown at half-staff during this Memo- 
rial Day on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels throughout the United States and in 
all areas under its jurisdiction and control, 
and I request the people of the United 
States to display the flag at half-staff from 
their homes for the customary forenoon 
period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:08 p.m., April 13, 1984] 


Manual for Courts-Martial, United 
States, 1984 





Executive Order 12473. April 13, 1984 





By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution of the United 
States and by Chapter 47 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code (Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice), I hereby prescribe the follow- 
ing Manual for Courts-Martial to be desig- 
nated as “Manual for Courts-Martial, United 
States, 1984.” 

This Manual shall take effect on August 1, 
1984, with respect to all court-martial proc- 
esses taken on and after that date: Provided, 
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That nothing contained in this Manual shall 
be construed to invalidate any restraint, in- 
vestigation, referral of charges, designation 


or detail of a military judge or counsel, trial 


in which arraignment had been had, or 
other action begun prior to that date, and 
any such restraint, investigation, trial, or 
other action may be completed in accord- 
ance with applicable laws, Executive orders, 
and regulations in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this Manual had 
not been prescribed; Provided further, That 
Rules for Courts-Martial 908, 1103(j), 1105- 
1107, 1110-1114, 1201, and 1203 shall not 
apply to any case in which the findings and 
sentence were adjudged by a court-martial 
before August 1, 1984, and the post-trial 
and appellate review of such cases shall be 
completed in accordance with applicable 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations in 
the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this Manual had not been prescribed; 
Provided further, That nothing contained in 
this Manual shall be construed to make 
punishable any act done or omitted prior to 
August 1, 1984, which was not punishable 
when done or omitted; Provided further, 
That nothing in part IV of this Manual shall 
be construed to invalidate the prosecution 
of any offense committed before the effec- 
tive date of this Manual; Provided further, 
That the maximum punishment for an of- 
fense committed prior to August 1, 1984, 
shall not exceed the applicable limit in 
effect at the time of the commission of such 
offense; Provided further, That for offenses 
committed prior to August 1, 1984, for 
which a sentence is adjudged on or after 
August 1, 1984, if the maximum punish- 
ment authorized in this Manual is less than 
that previously authorized, the lesser maxi- 
mum authorized punishment shall apply; 
And provided further, That Part V of this 
Manual shall not apply to nonjudicial pun- 
ishment proceedings which were initiated 
before August 1, 1984, and nonjudicial pun- 
ishment proceedings in such cases shall be 
completed in accordance with applicable 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations in 
the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this Manual had not been prescribed. 

The Manual for Courts-Martial, 1969, 
United States (Revised edition), prescribed 
by Executive Order No. 11476, as amended 
by Executive Order Nos. 11835, 12018, 


12198, 12233, 12306, 12340, 12383, and 
12460 is hereby rescinded, effective August 
1, 1984. 

The Secretary of Defense shall cause this 
Manual to be revised annually and shall rec- 
ommend to the President any appropriate 
amendments. 

The Secretary of Defense, on behalf of 
the President, shall transmit a copy of this 
Order to the Congress of the United States 
in accord with Section 836 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 13, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:53 p.m., April 16, 1984] 


Note: The Manual for Courts-Martial, 
United States, 1984, will be printed in the 
Federal Register of April 23, 1984. 


United States-Thailand Treaty on 
Extradition 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. April 13, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty on Extradition be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Thailand, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 14, 1983. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty will facilitate United States 
efforts to prosecute narcotics conspiracies 
by expressly providing that conspiracies and 
attempts to commit extraditable offenses 
constitute extraditable offenses. 

The Treaty follows generally the form 
and content of extradition treaties recently 
concluded by this Government. 

Upon entry into force, it will terminate 
and supersede the existing Extradition 
Treaty between the United States and Thai- 
land. 
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This Treaty will make a significant contri- 
bution to international cooperation in law 
enforcement. I recommend that the Senate 
give early and favorable consideration to 
the Treaty and give its advice and consent 
to ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 13, 1984. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Two Members. 
April 13, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Advisory 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs 
for terms expiring May 8, 1986: 

Naomi Brummond serves on the State board of 
directors of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. She has been actively involved with the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau since 1978, serving as 
chairman of the State Affairs Conference and 
of the Safemark Study Committee. She has 
been on the board of directors of the County 
Farm Bureau since 1974. She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Rosalie, Nebr. She 
was born May 9, 1933, in Marquez, Tex. She 
would succeed Mary Jo Arndt. 

Peter Douglas Keisler is a student at Yale Law 
School in New Haven, Conn. He received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Yale College in 
1981. He served as executive vice president of 
the Leadership Institute in 1981-1982. He was 
born on October 13, 1960, in Hempstead, N.Y., 
and now resides in New Haven, Conn. He 
would succeed Virginia Gillham Tinsley. 


National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of Six Members. 
April 13, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 


to be Members of the National Council on 
the Humanities for terms expiring January 
26, 1990: 


William Barclay Allen, of Claremont, California, 
is Associate Professor of Government at Harvey 
Mudd College in Claremont, California. He is 
married and has two children. He was born 
March 18, 1944 in Fernandina Beach, Florida. 
He would succeed Charles V. Hamilton. 


Mary Josephine Conrad Cresimore, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was founding chairman of the 
City of Raleigh Arts Commission and served as 
President of the Raleigh Chamber Music Guild 
(1983-1984). She was a founding member of 
the Friends of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. She is married and has 
three children. She was born February 11, 
1936 in Chicago, Illinois. She would succeed 
Louis J. Hector. 


Leon Richard Kass, of Chicago, Illinois, is Profes- 
sor of the Liberal Arts of Human Biology, The 
College of The Committee on Social Thought, 
The University of Chicago. He is married and 
has two children. He was born February 12, 
1939 in Chicago. He would succeed M. Carl 
Holman. 


James Vincent Schall, of Washington, D.C., is 
Associate Professor of the Department of Gov- 
ernment at Georgetown University. He was or- 
dained a Roman Catholic priest in 1963. He 
was born January 20, 1928 in Pocahontas, Iowa. 
Father Schall would succeed Leon Stein. 


Kathleen S. Kilpatrick, is President of the 
American Literary Society and Publisher of 
The Yale Literary Magazine in New Haven, 
Connecticut. She is married and resides in New 
Haven. She was born May 12, 1952 in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. She would succeed Harriet 
Morse Zimmerman. 


Helen Marie Taylor, of Richmond, Virginia, has 
been active in the performing arts as a produc- 
er, director, actress, teacher and lecturer. She 
is also an architectural and planning consultant. 
She is married and has four sons. She was born 
November 17, 1923 in Waco, Texas. She would 
succeed Mary Beth Norton. 
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Education Day, U.S.A., 1984 





Proclamation 5181. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our history, Americans have 
recognized that education is vital to our Na- 
tion’s future. Our educational system has 
always done far more than simply train 
people for a given job or profession; it has 
equipped generation upon generation of 
young men and women for lives of respon- 
sible citizenship, by helping to teach them 
the basic ethical values and principles that 
are both our heritage as a free people and 
the foundation of civilized life. 

As the beneficiaries of that heritage, we 
bear a corresponding responsibility to 
ensure that the moral values on which free- 
dom rests continue to be transmitted to 
each successive generation of Americans. If 
our educational efforts are rooted in first 
principles—that human life is sacred; that 
men and women should be treated as indi- 
viduals, with certain fundamental rights and 
responsibilities; that respect for law is cru- 
cial to the survival of freedom—then our 
children and our children’s children will 
share, as we have, in the blessings of liberty. 

The Lubavitch movement, headed by 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, has 
provided people of all faiths a shining exam- 
ple of the true value of education. The Lu- 
bavitcher Rebbe’s work is a living reminder 
that knowledge is worthy only when accom- 
panied by moral and spiritual wisdom and 
understanding. In fostering and promoting 
a tradition of ethical values that can trace 
its roots to the Seven Noahide Laws, which 
have often been cited as universal norms of 
ethical conduct and a guarantee of funda- 
mental human rights, the Lubavitch move- 
ment and its greatly respected leader have 
shown Americans of every faith that true 
education involves not simply what one 
knows, but how one lives. 

In recognition of Rabbi Schneerson’s con- 
tributions and in honor of his 82nd birthday 


on the 11th day of the Jewish month Nisan, 
which falls this year on April 13, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 520, has 
designated April 13, 1984, as “Education 
Day, U.S.A.,” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue an appropri- 
ate proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 13, 1984, as Educa- 
tion Day, U.S.A., and I call upon the people 
of the United States, and in particular our 
teachers and other educational leaders, to 
observe that day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:57 a.m., April 16, 1984] 


Crime Victims Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5182. April 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As citizens of this free Nation, we support 
a system of justice which protects the rights 
of the accused by ensuring them due proc- 
ess of law, a just and fair guarantee in- 
scribed into our Constitution. Yet, through 
ignorance and insensitivity, our criminal jus- 
tice system has often failed to provide the 
victims of crime the compassionate treat- 
ment they deserve. These persons too often 
have had to endure alone the physical and 
emotional pain that crime inflicts upon its 
victims. Victims of crime have had their 
lives threatened and disrupted, and their 
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families have been subjected to unnecessary 
strains. Victims sometimes fear the loss of 
their livelihood, health, or life, and, most 
importantly, their cries for elementary jus- 
tice too frequently go unheard. 

Among the essential reasons governments 
are instituted among peoples is to establish 
a system of justice for the protection of 
their citizens. Justice is a primary goal and 
responsibility of government. As a country 
founded with the noble purpose of protect- 
ing and defending its people, our society 
cannot ignore the pleas of crime victims. 
Guided by recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Victims of Crime, my 
Administration is working to implement 
much-needed changes throughout our 
criminal justice system to respond to the 
concerns of crime victims. 

The national movement seeking more 
compassionate treatment for the victims of 
crime is led in large part by the victims 
themselves. I commend these courageous 
men and women who have overcome their 
pain and despair and are working to help 
ease the trauma of other victims. But it is 
crucial to remember that no segment of our 
society should refuse to recognize its re- 
sponsibility to help in this most worthy en- 
deavor. We must all strive to preserve the 
principles of justice on which our free soci- 
ety depends. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
15, 1984, as Crime Victims Week. I urge 
officials at all levels of government to pay 
special attention to the burdens crime vic- 
tims face. I ask that all Americans listen and 
respond to the needs of crime victims, who 
urgently require and deserve our support. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., April 16, 1984) 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion in an Oval Office ceremony. 
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United States Aid to El Salvador 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 13, 1984 





On February 17 of this year, the Presi- 
dent submitted a plan to the Congress 
based on the work of the Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Central America—the “Scoop 
Jackson plan”—to advance democracy, 
peace, and development in Central Amer- 
ica. It included a request for $178 million in 
supplemental military aid for El Salvador in 
FY 1984. 

Early last month, the President asked that 
about half of that money ($93 million) be 
appropriated immediately to meet urgent 
security requirements until the Congress 
could act on the whole plan in the summer. 

Two weeks ago, to help get things 
moving, the President authorized reducing 
our request to $62 million. This lower sum 
would have met only minimal medical, 
supply, and ammunition requirements. Our 
proposal passed the Senate with broad bi- 
partisan support. Unfortunately, the two 
Houses were unable to meet and complete 
action before leaving for the 2-week Easter 
recess. 

Meanwhile, in El Salvador a tragic irony 
is at hand. At the very moment when the 
people have turned out in massive numbers 
to register dramatically their hopes and be- 
liefs in democracy, their armed forces are 
running out of means to defend against 
Marxist violence. We must not let that 
happen. 

For the past 10 days, officials from State, 
Defense, and the White House have worked 
with bipartisan leaders of both Houses to 
secure the necessary funding. We would 
have preferred that the Congress complete 
its processes before the congressional 
recess. Congress will, of course, have that 
opportunity upon its return. In the interim, 
in order to prevent unnecessary loss of life 
and to assure security required for the run- 
off election, the President is today exercis- 
ing authorities provided in law to deliver 
the essential materials to El Salvador. 

We look forward to continuing discussions 
with the Congress on this matter when the 
Congress returns. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Mayor Hans Diepgen of West Berlin; 

—Brent Scowcroft, Chairman of the 

President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces, who discussed with the Presi- 
dent his recent visits to the People’s 
Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union, as well as the final report of the 
Commission. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Fort McNair Officers Club to attend the 
35th anniversary dinner of the Chowder 
and Marching Society. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Francis X. Lilly, Solicitor for the 
Department of Labor, to serve as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. He would 
succeed T. Timothy Ryan, Jr. 


April 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the board of directors of 

the Electronic Industries Association; 

—Emil Verban, former Chicago Cubs 

baseball player. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President signed into law H.R. 4206 which 
amends the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to exempt from Federal income taxes cer- 
tain military and civilian employees of the 
United States who have died as a result of 
injuries sustained overseas. 

The White House announced that the 
President has asked Secretary of the Interi- 
or William P. Clark to head the U.S. delega- 
tion to the May 12 ceremony in Berlin com- 
memorating the 35th anniversary of the 
Berlin Airlift. 
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The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fiscal year 1985 budget of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


April 11 

Prior to his departure for Kansas City, 
Mo., the President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


April 12 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of New Jersey as a result of the 
impact of severe storms, coastal storms, and 
flooding, beginning on or about March 28, 
which caused extensive property damage. 


April 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Hispanic appointees in the 

administration; 

—Stephen W. Bosworth, U.S. Ambassador 

to the Philippines, and David C. Miller, 
Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Zimbabwe, 
prior to their departure for their posts. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Renagi Renagi Lohia of 
Papua New Guinea, Sonatane Tu’a Taumoe- 
peau-Tupou of Tonga, Pio Laghi of the 
Holy See, and Serara Tsholofelo Ketlo- 
getswe of Botswana. 

Early in the evening, the President at- 
tended the Baptist Fundamentalism 1984 
Convention at the District of Columbia 
Convention Center. The President’s re- 
marks at the convention will be printed in 
next week’s issue. 

Later in the evening, the President at- 
tended the White House Correspondents 
dinner at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Miguel de 
la Madrid Hurtado of Mexico to make a 
state visit to the United States. President de 
la Madrid has accepted the invitation and 
will meet with the President at the White 
House on May 15. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 18th annual report of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities covering 
the year 1983. 

The White House announced that at the 
request of the President, Vice President 
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George Bush will fly to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on April 16, to address the plenary 
session of the Committee on Disarmament. 
He will return to the United States on April 
18. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 10 


Donald Ian Macdonald, 

of Florida, to be Administrator of the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, vice William E. Mayer. 


Submitted April 12 


Robert S. Cooper, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (new position—P.L. 98-94, of Sep- 
tember 24, 1983): 


Submitted April 13 


Joel Gerber, 

of Virginia, to be a Judge of the United 
States Tax Court for a term expiring 15 
years after he takes office, vice C. Moxley 
Featherston, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 9 


Transcript: 
Interview of Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 


fairs—by Diane Sawyer on the CBS Morn- 
ing News 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 9—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to discuss recent visits to the 
People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union and the final letter report of the 
President’s Commission on _ Strategic 
Forces—by Brent Scowcroft, Chairman of 
the Commission 


Released April 10 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner honoring Presi- 
dent Salvador Jorge Blanco of the Domini- 
can Republic 


Released April 11 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Ford Claycomo Assembly 
Plant in Kansas City, Mo. 


Released April 13 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Joel Gerber to be a Judge of 
the United States Tax Court 


Copies: 
The President and Mrs. Reagan’s Federal 
individual income tax return for 1983 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 9 


S.J. Res. 203 / Public Law 98-254 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning April 8, 1984, as “National Mental 
Health Counselors Week”. 


HJ. Res. 432 / Public Law 98-255 

A joint resolution designating the week of 
April 8 through 14, 1984, as “Parkinson’s 
Disease Awareness Week”. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 10 


S. 2392 / Public Law 98-256 

An act to authorize the President to ap- 
point Donald D. Engen to the Office of 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 


H.R. 3249 / Public Law 98-257 
An act to charter the National Academy of 
Public Administration. 


H.R. 4072 / Public Law 98-258 


Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 
1984. 


H.R. 4206 / Public Law 98-259 

An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to exempt from Federal 
income taxes certain military and civilian 
employees of the United States dying as a 
result of injuries sustained overseas. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 13 


H.R. 4202 / Public Law 98-260 

An act to designate the air traffic control 
tower at Midway Airport, Chicago, as the 
“John G. Fary Tower”. 


S.J. Res. 148 / Public Law 98-261 
A joint resolution to designate the week of 
May 6, 1984, through May 13, 1984, as “Na- 
tional Tuberous Sclerosis Week”’. 


SJ. Res. 171 / Public Law 98-262 
A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of July 20, 1984, as “National 


P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition Day”. 


HJ. Res. 407 / Public Law 98-263 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning April 8, 1984, as “National Hearing 
Impaired Awareness Week”. 
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